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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
Will Publish To-day : 


. Agnostic’s Apology. 
By Lesiiz STEPHEN, author of * Science of 
* Ethics,’ ‘Hours in a Library,’ etc., etc. 
Octavo, $2.50. 


Studies by a Recluse. 


In Cloister, Town, and Country. By 
Avucustus Jessopp, D.D., author ‘ Arcady,’ 
‘The Coming of the Friars,’ ‘The Trials 
of a Country Parson,’ etc. With Frontis- 
piece, octavo, gilt top, $1.75. 


The Iliads of Homer. 


Translated from the Greek by GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. With the full series of Illus- 
trations from Flaxman’s Designs and 
certain additional designs from the Greek 
Vases. (No. 40 in the Knickerbocker 
Nugget Series.) 3 vols., $3.75. 


American Railroads as_ Invest- 


MENTS. By S. F. VAN Oss, With 

seven Maps, printed in colors, showing 

competitive lines of Railway in different 

patts of the United States. About 550 
+ pages. 8vo, $4.00. 


Prisoners and Paupers. 


AStudy of the Abnormal Increase of Crimi- 
nals and the Public Burden of Pauperism 
in the United States; with a Considera- 
tion of the Causes and the Remedies. 
By Henry M. Bo1gs, M.A. 8vo, fully 
illustrated, $1.50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
The New Exodus. 


By Harotp Freperic, author of ‘The 
ae Emperor,’ etc, 8vo, illustrated, 
50, 


Short Stalks ; 


or, Hunting Camps, North, South, East, 
and West. By Epwarp Nort Buxton, 
th numerous fine illustrations by 
Whymper, Lodge, Wolf, etc. Limited 
letterpress edition. 8vo, $6.00. 


The Story of the Tuscan Republics. 


By Betta Durry. (No. XXXV. in the 

. Story of the Nations Series.) t2mo, il- 

lustrated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt 
top, $1.75. 


e ‘Whist Nuggets. 


Papers about Whist and Whist Players. 
Com ‘ 


( led by W. G. McGucxin. (No. XL, 
Knickerbocker Nuggets Series.) 





Alcoholism and its Treatment. 


_ By J. E. Usner, M.D., Fellow of the 
4] Geographical Society of London. 








The London Times, Jan. 6, 1893, in a 
review of Capt. MAHAN’s héw work, THE 


INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
EMPIRE, says: 


Capt. Mahan, if not the founder, is at any rate the 
most eminent living expositor of what may be called 
the philosophy of naval history. No historian and no 
writer on naval warfare has displayed so profound a 
grasp of the true meaning of sea power as a deter 
mining factor of human affairs, For the first time, 
so far as we are aware, in historical lite:ature, he has 
shown us the true significance of the naval) history of 
Great Britain. . . . Of the way in which this 
great theme is treated we need say little; no living 
writer is so well qualified to do it justice as Captain 
Mahan, and certainly the true significance of the 
tremendous ever ts of these momentous years has 
never been more luminously or more instructively dis- 
played. 


The Influence of Sea Power Upon 
the French Revolution and Em- 
pire. By Caprain A. T. Manan, U. S. 


Navy. With 13 mapsand battle plans. = 
vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 








*,* In the same style: 

The Influence of Sea Power Upon 
History. With 25 Charts of 
Naval Battles. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$4.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers, 


254 WASHINGTON ST., - Boston, 





“ESSAYS FRO/1 THE CRITIC.” 


Biographical and critical papers by John 
Burroughs, Edmund C. Stedman, Walt 
Whitman, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H. 
Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund 
Gosse, F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr, 
Henry W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and 
James Herbert Morse. 

ONE VOLUME, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Harrgr’s Monrucy says :—The number of 

will pare favorably, for and 

freedom of style, with the work of mod- 

ern critics and essayists, and several of them exhibit 

a su y ore with a quiet 
gaver and vigor of such as 
‘ew con! to current ture, 

Tue Boston Bupcer says:—Invariably clever, 
keen in insight, and gentile and refined in ; the 
work of men who have little leisure, m cultiva- 
tion and the desire to be both just and 

Tue Burraco Courier says :—A pabliches volume 
of een aun Corres | tees to the literary . 
ability of which that periodical has quickly become 
the rallying-point and " 


_ THF CRITIC COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 





SCOTT’S 
Waverley Novels. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES. 


Sir Walter Scott has stamped his geniu 
on an entire country and language, and by 
many is considered to stand first of all the 
world’s great novelists. 

The Waverley Novels are read by mil- 
lions, and in every civilized country in the 
world, but hitherto they have never been 
properly illustrated. 

This edition will be enriched at a cost of 
over $40,000, with proof impressions, on 
imperial Japanese paper, of 30 original 
etchings from paintings by celebrated 
artists, among whom are many members 
of the Royal Society for the promotion of 
Fine Arts in Scotland, and such masters as 
Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., R. W. ’ 
R.A.,Lockhart, Gordon, Browne, Pettie, 
Lalauze, Lefort, Teyssonnieres, etc., etc, 

It will be edited by Andrew Lang, the 
greatest English critic and y pire 2b ea 
who will furnish critical introductions, 
glossaries and notes to each novel, sup- 
plementing the author’s own notes and 
prefaces. 

Mr. Lang was granted access to Scott's 
private library, at Abbotsford, through the 
courtesy of the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, 
to whom this edition is dedicated. 

This is the most magnificent edition 
ever made of the works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a 
fine open page. The margins ample, and 
the paper a beautiful natural tint. The 
volume will be a small 8vo, easy to handle, 
and the binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, 
slightly trimmed. Complete in 48 vols., 
issued at the rate of about 2 vols. per 
month, at $2.50 per volume. 

Also, 500 copies printed on Holland 
hand-made paper, with 50 additional illus- 
trations, making a total of 350, and bound 
in half leather, gilt tops, at $5.00 per 
volume. 

([ExTRacT FROM THE LONDON TimEs.] 

It would be difficult to find in these days a 
more competent and sympathetic editor of Scatt 
than his countryman, the brilliant and ver- 


satile man of letters who has undertaken the 


task. 

The illustrations by various ie gt hands 
are beautiful in themselves and beautifull 
executed, and altogether, this Edition of t 
Waverley Novels bids Jair to become the clas- 
sical edttion of the great Scottish classic. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing 
type, page and paper, with sample illustra- 
tion, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
Regen ene ie A 
isp i 


of publication. 
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Donald G. Mitchell’s Works. — 


NEW EDGEWOOD EDITION. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. Dream Life. 


A Book of the Heart. 16mo, 75 cents, | A Fable of the Seasons. 16mo, 75 cents, 


This edition, printed from new plates and tastefully bound, of these two American classics will extend 


their popularity to fresh fields where the charm of the autho:x’s genial and sympathetic philosophy will make 
thousands of new friends for him, 


“ 


gage’ EDITION. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. | Dream Life. 


Each, small 12mo, with etching by Percy Moran, $1.25. 


“ These books of perennial charm are bound in dark green cloth, with a cameo head on one side of the 
cover, with flat backs, gilded tops, and rough edges, and are printed on heavy, wide-margined paper with 
clear type. A delicate etching forms the frontispiece of each.”— Boston Advertiser. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. MITCHELLS WORKS. 
The set of eight volumes, in uniform binding, $10.00; per volume, $1.25. 


Reveries of a Bachelor... ———______ Dream Life. 


“It is one of the most tender and . : ‘The book is especially welcome as 
touching works in our literature.”— appealing to all the finer feelings of 
N. Y. 7ribune. Z the heart,”"—N. Y. Journal of Com- 


Wet Days at Edgewood. , S& merce. 


With Old Farmers, Old Garden- a's... ; My Farm o oe 
ers, and Old Pastorals. y f Edg Ww 


‘How agreeable is ‘Ik Marvel’ in ane: A Country Book. 
this gem of a book.”—Albany Argus. **A favorite for the choicest hour of 


Out of Town Places. A i a i} % hg -> lca tasteful reader,”— 
Practical hints for country 4 er 
places. Pn, a Bound Together. 
‘*All sufficient and delightful.”— ; 
Boston Globe. A Sheaf of Papers. 


° > ‘‘Every reader will find subjects 
Dr. Johns . that come home to his ‘needs and to 


Being a Narrative of Certain m" “ his liking.” —Philadelphia American. 
Events in the Life of an , 
Orthodox Minister of Con- Seven Stories, 
— With Basement and Attic. 
**One of the most genuine and / é 

thoroughly readable books of the “The idea is original and ad- 

year.”—San Francisco Bulletin, spitz ak mirably executed.”—Hartford Post. 














English Lands, Letters and Kings. 
Vol. I, From Celt to Tudor. 12mo, $1.50. | Vol. II. From Elizabeth to Anne. 12mo, $1.50, 


‘Crisp, sparkling, delicate, these brief talks about authors, great and small, about kings and queens, schoolmasters, and 
people, whet the taste for more.”—-Boston Literary World. 


About Old Story Tellers: 


How and When they Lived, and What Stories they Told. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘The Arablan Nights, Goldsmith, Swift, Defoe, Maria Edgeworth, Sir Walter Scott, and other names which never fade from 
the memory of the lovers of literature, afford the occasion for a series of delightful personal reminscences.”"—-N. Y. 7ribunc. 


Charles: Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Published Weekly, at 52 Lafayette Place, New York, by 
Tue Critic Company, 
Entered as Second-Class Mail-Matter at the Post-Office at New York, N.Y. 
NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 11, 1893. 

AMERICAN News ComPANy general agents, Single copies sold, and 
subscriptions taken, at The Critic Office, 52 Lafayette Place. Also, by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, G. P. Putnam's Sons, Brentano's, and the prin- 
cipal newsdealers in New York. Boston: Damrell & Upham (Old Cor- 
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Denver, Col.: C. Smith & Son. London: B. F, Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 

2. Paris: Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l Opéra. Kome: Office of 
the Nuova Antologia. 





Literature 


Mr, Gale’s “ Country Muse” 
A Country Muse. By Norman R. Gale. $1.50. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


THIS IS UNQUESTIONABLY the best volume of light and 
amatory verse that has come from England since Mr, Dob- 
son’s “ At the Sign of the Lyre.” Somewhat less fastidious 
than Mr. Dobson in matters of technique, Mr. Gale is the 
rival of his now famous predecessor in the charm and genu- 
ineness of his poetic gift. ‘The lyrics in this little book are 
characterized by spontaneity, natural simplicity and bud-like 
freshness, They abound in unexpected, exquisite turns of 
phrase, and in figures whose felicity reminds one of the 
many perfect things of a similar kind in Mr, Aldrich’s briefer 

ms, ‘Their atmosphere is that of the large and open air, 
oftentimes fragrant of the cherry orchard which is evidently 
the poet’s favorite haunt ; and the maidens—Laura, Clarinda, 
Chloris, Mary and Cicely,—who dance and sing to Mr. Gale’s 
measures, are all so bewitching that no one is likely to chide 
if the rustic Muse sometimes choose 
“ The country love, the country blush !” 


Light as these songs often are—the very thistledown of poesy, 
—the lightest of them is something better and finer than 
vers-de-société; there is always in them an element of serious- 
ness or a touch of true passion which makes them shine with 
the genuine glow of poetry. Several of them indeed, like 
“To a Young Lady, in Excuse,” “The Country Faith,” 
“Alice Graham,” “ My Cherry-Trees” and “ The Rivulet,” 
sound a deeper note, and their graver music gives hints of 
still greater possibilities of song. : 
Mr, Gale is happy in his liberty to worship the Muse in the 
pees fields and the leafy temples of the groves, and how well 
€ says so ! 

No shall rust my feathers—I am free! 

And this is writ that you may read and run, 

Lest you should seek to curb the restless sea 

Or whistle back the eagle from the sun! 


With what sincerity of feeling and winning simplicity he de- 
scribes “ The Country Faith” :— 
Here in the country’s heart, 
Where the grass is green, 
Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been, 
Trust in a God still lives, 
And the bell at morn 
Floats with a thought of God 
O’er the rising corn. 
God comes down in the rain, 
And the crop grows tall— 
This is the country faith, 
3 And the best of all ! 
This is very unlike the verse of the modern English poet 
a we best know him: it is too straightforward and too little 
Were one to find it unsigned in any of our newspaper 
one would probably attribute it to that gifted Indi- 
poet, Whitcomb Riley. . 
But Mr. Gale is at his best in pieces like “The Shaded 
i Consolation ”—an excellent echo of Elizabethan song 
> Im the Glade,” “Content,” “The Gipsy King’s Song,” 
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“Spring,” ““ To a Whitethroat,” “ Leafy Warwickshire,” “A 
Budding Maid” and this inimitable “ Pastoral” :— 
Along the lane beside the mead: 
here cowslip-gold is in the grass 
I matched the milkmaid’s easy speed, 
A tall and springing country lass: 
’ But though she had a merry plan 
To shield her from my soft replies, 
Love played at Catch-me-if-you-Can 
_ In Mary’s eyes. 
A mile or twain from Varley bridge 
I plucked a dock-leaf for a fan, 
And drove away the constant midge, 
And cooled her forehead’s strip of tan. 
But though the maiden would not spare 
My hand her pretty finger-tips, 
Love ag a at Kiss-me-if-you-Dare 
On Mary’s lips. 
And now the village flashed in sight, 
And closer came I to her side; 
A flush ran down into the white, 
The impulse of a pinky tide: 
And though her face was turned away, 
How much her panting heart confessed ! 
Love played at Find-me-if-you-May 
In Mary’s breast. 

There have been a few collections of verse published in 
this country in the last five or six years which are just as 
sparkling, just as delightful and just as full of poetry as Mr, 
Gale’s, So American readers will be quick to discover and 
to appreciate the graces of this Country Muse; and we are 
quite sure they will find Mr. Gale’s verse a great relief after 
a rather prolonged period of the artificial and overwrought 
rhymes of Messrs, Le Gallienne, Symons, Radford and others, 
or, more probably, after the painfully pretentious and per- 


. functory metrical endeavors of that unlaurelled trinity of un- 


inspired verse-makers, Messrs. Austin, Arnold and Lewis 
Morris, 

A portrait of Mr. Gale is reproduced from Zhe Review of 
Reviews on page 84. 





“Under the Evening Lamp” 
By Richard Henry Stoddard, $1.25, Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

A VEIN OF SADNESS runs through Mr. Stoddard’s last 
volume, which is mainly devoted to a study of those un- 
fortunate minor poets who have not been the cynosure of the 
world’s eyes, and on whom the favors of Fortune have fallen 
scantily, The sadness is objective, however, not subjective, 
for the author contents himself with telling the story, leaving 
the reader to do what moralizing he will, Such writers as 
these appear: the uncouth Hogg, Elliott the Corn Law 
Rhymer, John Clare the Village Minstrel, and the shoemaker 
‘Bloomfield. In the first chapter are grouped those Scottish 
contemporaries of Burns who were fired by the success of 
the great poet to flare fitfully, and who left behind them 
forgotten names, In other chapters we have Blake, Hartley 
Coleridge, Beddoes, and others whose promise was great, 

The author’s aim is con only biographical, and yet 
literary criticism forms no small part of the book. Mr, 
Stoddard’s criticism is valuable : his attitude is independent, 
his judgments are mature, having stood the test of his experi- 
ence, his expression is direct and forcible, and his views of 
life are large and liberal in the sense of catholic rather than 
in the sense of bohemian. ‘The dignified tone of high think- 
ing occasionally heightens into epigram, and occasionally 
there comes a sentence or two sharp enough to sting. For 
the latter, witness the trenchant remarks on the unfitness of 
political editorships for literary men (p. 84); and for—not 
an epic in a line but—a chapter in a sentence, take the fol- 


_lowing: “ The eighteenth century did not accept poetry un- 


less it proved something ; the nineteenth century accepts 
it if it proves itself.” Pointed expressions are frequent enough 
to add spice : “To be a foolish poet is not a crime; hut to 
be known as a foolish poet is a misfortune,” 

Some of the criticisms are harsh, although they are all 
healthy ; there is a good deal of repetition on the nature of 
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poetry in the introductory matter of various essays ; relative 
pronouns are frequently used ambiguously :—these are faults 
of the book that deserve mention, For the rest, Mr. Stoddard 
is entirely right in thinking the reader “ will find some things 
here which he will not readily find elsewhere.” 


Ruskiniana 
1. Lectures on Architecture and Painting. By John Ruskin, $2.75. 
(Brantwood Edition.) Chas, E, Merrill & Co. 2. John Ruskin: 
His Life and Teaching. By J. M. Mather. 3d Edition. $1. Fred’k 
Warne & Co. 3. Cameos from Ruskin. Ed by Mary E. Cardwill. 
$1. Chas, Z. Merrill & Co, 
FEW MEN HAVE HAD a more candid cicerone than Mr, 
Ruskin has in Prof, Charles Eliot Norton, Usually the chat- 
ter of ciceroni is only about the excellences of their idols; 


this and that perfection is pointed out, this and that eccen« 


tricity is left in benignant chiaroscuro; the wonders and 
marvels accomplished by the artist are emphasized with the 
fleetness and sureness of Mercury himself twirling the wand, 
while the awkwardness, the unillumined spots, the glazed 
and murdered corners of the canvas, and the glaring self- 
contradictions are skipped over with a simper or a silence 
—only too suggestive to the observer. Of this Prof, Norton 
has nothing. He admires Ruskin intensely, his richness, his 
versatility, his flaming moral force, his literary skill and pun- 
gency; but all the same, while standing before the shrine 
seemingly rapt in contemplation, his lips begin to move and 
he points out pitilessly all the errors and oddities, the wrong 
composition and drawing, the rash generalizations, the parts 
that do not cohere, the harmony that should but does not 
exist. He convicts his friend of rashness, incoherency, mis- 
statement, haste, and even positive error time and again; but 
all in so harmonious a voice that it gives no offence: it is 
like the chiding given to a wilful child by an affectionate 
mother:— 
A little charming and harmonious fowl, 
Which sings its lump of body to a soul. 

In the present volume, which contains Ruskin’s Edinburgh 

lectures on Architecture (1), the lecture on “ Turner and his 


Works,” and a lecture on “ Pre-Raphaelitism,” all delivered 
forty years ago, Prof, Norton cannot help drawing attention 
to Ruskin’s habit of fixing his eye on a half-truth, and ham- 
mering it out for all it is worth. Sometimes it is the golden, 
sometimes it is the silver side of the shield, but seldom the 


twin lobes together. The result is that in some future vol- 
ume the artist turns furiously on his imperfect work and 
batters it to pieces with abuse and apology as a piece of ram- 
pant juvenility which ought never to have seen the light at 
all; and the reader is left alone with an erratic and excited 
Don Quixote.charging like a Norse berserker on his own 
fantastic windmills, He begins the Edinburgh lectures with 
a biting blast of sarcasm hurled against the symmetry and 
monotony of Edinburgh’s architecture, contrasting its taste- 
lessness with the infinite beauty and brightness of Italian 
Verona, In the Turner lecture Mr. Norton calls attention 
to Ruskin’s absurd shortsightedness in denying a love of 
nature to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, centuries 
vivid with the lovely rural verse of Milton, Vaughan, Herrick, 
Shakespeare and Goldsmith, solely to glorify Turner and 
sink Claude into the “gulf of foolishness.” Mr. Ruskin 
is an intellectual Cyclops who sees out of one eye only in- 
stead of two: a moon with only one illumined side to it. In 
the lecture on “ Pre-Raphaelitism” he is most generous to 
Millais, and Hunt, and Rossetti when it was something to 
be generous, and his interpretations of the movement are 
most acute and instructive. The four lectures indeed are an 
epitome of the writer himself with all his rhetoric, humorous 
exaggeration, moral fervor, and brilliant phrasing concen- 
trated on favorite themes. 

The personality of Ruskin has always been interesting to 
his multitudinous readers, “ Preterita” supplied authentic 
surroundings to it; but that much-interrupted masterpiece 
left much to be desired, and it had no sequence of continu- 
ous event. Mr. J. M. Mather’s little book on Ruskin’s life 
and teaching (2) has therefore proved a welcome addition to 


es sas 


Ruskiniana, and is now in its third edition. He tells how 
the critic inherited 157,000/, at his father’s death, and im. 
mediately distributed 7000/, to relatives who, he thought, is 
ought to have been remembered. Only about 12,0007, re. 
mains of this large fortune, the rest having been used ip 
founding guilds, museums, courses of art-lectures and mani- 
fold charities, From this book one gets an accurate and 
connected idea of the various passions and enthusiasms—one 
dare not call them “ fads ”—which have successively preyed 
upon and devoured an over-willing Prometheus—Art, Social 
Science, Education, Political Economy, and then Art again 
each time after being devoured the giant rising again with 
Antzus-like powers and appetite. 

Nosegays from Ruskin’s garden, from Herne Hill and 
Coniston Water are becoming numerous ; but it is no wonder 
that busy bees flock to places where flowers are so abundant 
and so bright. Miss Cardwill is the latest pillager who has 
“clomb” into this Paradise and rifled its sweets for our 
delectation (3). Ruskin does not easily lend himself to 
“cameos,” “blumenkrinze,” or pensées gathering : his sen- 
tences are usually so long and so knit into their fellows that 
to’cut one out is like clipping a mesh of a-silken girdle and 
causing the ruin of a whole page. Miss Cardwill, however, 
has been, on the whole, quite successful in her surgery; 
beautiful thoughts abound in her collection, though ‘the nu- 
merous “* * *” show us the sutures of the wounds, 
One could have wished exact references for each, quotation; 
uprooted flowers are always best labelled with references to 
locality. The sections from “The Crown of Wild Olive” 
are all incorrectly referred to “Crown of Wild Olives,” 
Ruskin is so erudite a classic that he would be shocked to 
see this upsetting of Olympic memories, 


Two Volumes of Verse by Dr. Mitchell 


1. Francis Diake: A Tragedy of the Sea. 2. The Mother, and Other 
acs By S. Weir Mitchell, $1.25 each. Houghton, Mifflin & 

0. 

Two NEW VOLUMES of poems—one containing a single 
dramatic sketch, and the other a collection of briefer lyrical 
pieces—are calculated to contribute considerably to Dr, 
Weir Mitchell’s literary reputation, The author is one of 
those few and fortunate mortals upon whom nature has be- 
stowed a double gift. His pleasant lines describing how Dr, 
Holmes as a schoolboy was claimed by both Minerva and 
Apollo might appropriately be quoted to fit his own case, 
Minerva’s was the prior claim, but when she had listened to 
Apollo’s glowing prophecy, 

“Not mine,” Minerva cried, “ to spoil thy joy: 
Divide the honours, let us share the boy.” 
So it happens that we have two poet-physicians, one in Bos- 
ton and one in Philadelphia. The younger has been assidu- 
ous in his devotion.to Apollo during the past four years, pro- 
ducing on an average one volume of verse each year; but 
this diligence has not been at the expense of literary worth, 
nor has the total output been large—the quartette of slender 
— contain but little more than enough for one sizeable 
ook. 

Dr. Mitchell’s dramatic ability, which has been recognized 
in previous work, has never been so conspicuously shown a 
in “ Francis Drake.” The story of that mutinous gentlemat, 
Thomas Doughty, who accompanied Drake on his memo 
voyage, although its climax is sufficiently tragic, can hardly be 
said to offer materials enough for a tragedy, What the author 
has made of the rather scanty details is an effective dramatic 
sketch, written in smooth and commendable blank-verse.. In 
the volume of shorter poems, “ The Mother,” written 4 
Tennysonian measure, is full of tenderness and sympathy, 
and will appeal to the hearts of all who read it. Despite is 
metrical similarity to some of the dead Laureate’s rot 
author’s individual note is always distinct. “ Responsi 
is Browningesque and interesting ; and the lyrics and sot 
nets reminiscent of Rome, Venice and Pisa are all more Of 
less charming: “My Lady of Roses” is a delightful bit of 
romance and fancy. Other excellent poems are ‘ The Wreck 
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“of the Emmeline,” a forceful, narrative poem ; “ St, Chris- 


topher” ; “ Dreamland,” a lyric light as thistle-down, and 
several quatrains and double quatrains. There may be 
in this book more representative of Dr. Mitchell’s 
style and manner than this one called “Good-Night,” but 
there-is none more exquisite in its feeling :— 
Good-night. Good-night. Ah, good the night 
That wraps thee in its silver light. 
Good-night. No night is good for me 
That does not hold a thought of thee. 
Good-night. 
Good-night. Be every night as sweet 
As that which made our love complete, 
Till that last night when death shall be 
One brief “ Good-night,” for thee and me. 
Good-night. 
The present volumes are uniform in size with the author's 
“Cup of Youth,” “A Psalm of Deaths,” etc. 





. “ Student and Singer’’ 
The Reminiscences of Charles Santley. ith portrait, $2.25. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Ir 1s NOT OFTEN that the public are admitted so frankly 
“behind the scenes” as in Charles Santley’s vivacious me- 
moirs, Usually it contemplates its pleasure-givers critically 
from the front, idealized by distance, mellowed by shaded 
lights and softened chandeliers, encompassed by an atmos- 
phere of music and romance, and rouged and dressed in the 
unrealities of the theatrical get-up. What goes on behind 
the ample curtain where idyllic shepherdesses sport in Wat- 
teau landscapes or ruined castles loom at magic distances is 
unknown to the opera-goer. The updrawn canvas reveals 
simply a harmonious and beautiful ¢out ensemble where all the 
angles are hid, all the passions are muffled, all individuality 
lost in pageantry, and all struggle, bickering or jealousy are 
drowned in delightful melody. 

But now and then one artist bolder than the rest—a Gott- 
schalk, a Berlioz, a Jefferson, or a Santley—ventures,to lift 
the curtain from behind; the curtain not of the stage but of 
the green-room, the foyer, the rehearsal-chamber, the crowded 
and cramped private life; and then there are strange un- 
musical cries audible, dissonances, sweet bells jangled out of 
tune; unwieldy passions come to utterance and comical mis- 
adventures are presented to the unexpectant public, who 
gaze and glare amused or enraged over the naturalness of the 
scene, and find out for the first time that actors and actresses 
are precisely like themselves, or even more “ dramatic” sons 
and daughters of Adam and Eve than they advertise them- 
selves to be. 

_ Mr. Santley draws up the curtain unmercifully on his un- 
idealized experiences and hobnobs with his public as affably 
a3 Benvenuto Cellini (whose name he valkis dangerously 
quotes in his preface as justifying his own revelations), His 
gift of a musical baritone voice leads him as a boy into church 
choirs and church festivals in his native England, and then 
to Italy—to sing and starve, The “reminiscences” are like 
those told by cabin passengers to each other over a Welsh rab- 
bit on a great Atlantic steamer when most of the passengers are 
asleep and a few choice spirits linger in the smoking-room 
over the parting “ night-cap ” and the gradually etherealizing 
weed ””—rambling, jerky, humorous, conversational, now 
and then didactic, but always stuffed with proper names 
Occasionally’ tasselled with some piquant memory, The 
err ty life, the vast sea-journeys undertaken at the beck 
call of itinerant “managers,” the strange scenes and 
Stranger faces of foreign countries visited, the disappoint- 
ments, vexations and first-night failures, the operas and con- 
cert pieces studied in a hurry to take the places of others, the 
engagements ” fulfilled or broken in every part of the world, 
the rise and fall of brilliant stars—dasso, buffo, tenore or so- 
Prano,—all the-vicissitudes of the singer’s professional career 
are faithfully, often graphically, portrayed, and the portrait 
is—Santley’s, 


But not only Santley figures in these recollections; we 
genial pen-and-ink portraits of Mario and his perennial 
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cigar; Viardot-Garcia, Grisi, Kellogg, Patti, Jenny Lind, 
Sims Reeves, in fact most of the melodious celebrities since 
1856, often so fleetingly and fitfully limned that one catches 
only a line and the face disappears in a dissolving view. The 
pages are strewn here and there with disconnected hints to 
singers and professionals, some good, some questionable. A 
tour to America brings Santley in contact with New York 
pavements and the’ “American Oyster.” More laurels than 
pence are the results of this journey, and he carries little 
back save vivid memories of “ realism and the high C ” (sea ?). 
He married Miss Gertrude Kemble, and was engaged by 
Mapleson, Gye and others in English and Italian opera, dur- 
ing which he was congratulated by Gounod and witnessed 
Albani’s magnificent singing and excessive nervousness, He 
sang with Jenny Lind in “ Ruth” and metall sorts of queer and 
uncouth people on and off the stage—bumptious tenors, un- 
manageable dassi, flying Dutchmen, and still-life Italians, 
Miss Kellogg was a “ perfect Gilda” to his Fraschini, The 
reminiscences indeed race from one opera to another and 
keep one breathless to the end. . 





“Life and Speeches of Sir Henry Maine ee 
By Sir M. E. Grant Duff and Whitley Stokes. %3.50. Henry Hol 
& Co. 


Sir Henry MAINE was eminent in two different though 
related branches of activity, the one scientific, the other 
practical, He was an historical jurist of the first class, and 
also a leading agent in framing a system of laws for British 
India. Hitherto, however, the general public’s knowledge of 
him has been mostly confined to the former department, his 
work as a practical legislator being known only to a few, 
The volume before us will serve to some extentwo remedy 
this defect, and will enable those who know only his literary 
works to form some idea of his services in India, 

The book has been prepared by two men who were as- 
sociated for some time with Maine in the Indian government, 
so that they speak of this portion of his activity from per- 
sonal knowledge. The memoir, by Sir M. E, Grant Duff, oc- 
cupies only about eighty pages, and tells us less about the 

ersonality of the man than might have been expected; but 
fis biographer pleads in excuse that Maine’s life was rather 
void of incident and that he was not much addicted to writ- 
ng letters. The leading events of his life, however, are ~ 
set forth, and the main outlines of his varied work are well 
described, In early manhood he engaged for a time in 
journalism and in practice at the bar, but abandoned these 
professions for the more congenial work that made him fam- 
ous. His book on Ancient Law was published in 1861, and 
it was in the following year that he went to India, where 
he remained for seven years as law member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, Returning to England, he was appointed Professor 
of Jurisprudence at Oxford, and soon after became a Coun- 
cillor in the home branch of the Indian Government, so that 
the two main departments of his activity were continued till 
his death. The estimate of his work that his biographer 
gives is judicious and fair, and such glimpses of his personal 
character as we get are pleasing. 


The collection of speeches and minutes in this volume is . 


edited by Mr. Whitley Stokes, who served in India at the 
same time with Maine, and afterwards filled the office of law 
member of the Council which Maine himself had held, 
They relate in great part to purely legal matters of interest 
chiefly to jurists and lawyers ; but some of them deal with 
wider subjects and discuss important questions of general 
politics and morals, In all of them we discern the main 
characteristics of their author’s mind, his strong grasp of 
principles and historical facts combined with clear concep- 
tion of the practical interests involved, Thus, in discussing the 
question of divorce and the remarriage of Christian converts 
he appeals to the practice of the early Christian church an 

the writings of St. Paul ; and in treating tne subjects of Indian 
education and the training of the Indian civil servants, he 
shows a familiar knowledge of educational principles and 
practice, In discussing the position of the native states of 
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India, he touches on the question of political sovereignty, 
taking ground very different from that of Austin and ex- 
pressiy saying that “ sovereignty has always been regarded 
as divisible,” 

‘This book will be of interest to all readers of Maine’s 
works, and its handsome appearance will make it an acquisi- 
tion to any library. 


“The Writings of Thomas Jefferson” 
Collected and Edited by Paul Leicester Ford. Vol. I. 1760-75. %5 per 
vol. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THIS NEW UNDERTAKING of the Messrs. Putnam follows 
promptly after the editions of the writings of Washington 
and Jay (now completed except the final volumes) in the . 
noble series devoted to the writings of the Fathers of the~ 
Republic, other sets in the series being the works of Hamil- 
ton and Franklin. With all these sets writings are given 
which the public never before possessed in any collective 
edition, and in some cases the additions are very numerous, 
But another important fact connected with them is the su- 
perior manner in which they have been edited. Modern 
methods have been employed, and the fruits of laborious in- 
vestigation have been bestowed upon them, They not only 
supersede all former editions, but leave others far behind in 
the dim distance. 

The editor of the new “ Jefferson,” Mr. Paul L, Ford, is a 
brother of the editor of the “ Washington.” Both have been 
indebted to their father, the late Gordon L. Ford, not only 
for friendly encouragement and advice, but for the aids 
which have come from the extensive American library to the 

athering of which nearly all Mr. Ford’s life was devoted. 

efore his death his son Paul had concluded to inscribe the 
Jefferson set to him, and now that he has passed out of the 
world, the inscription has been allowed to remain in its 
original form “as a memorial of his aid and sympathy be- 
yond either description or acknowledgment.” 

In his introduction Mr, Ford acquaints us with facts show- 
ing the extent of the additions he has made to former col- 
lections, Some previous editors entirely omitted important 
papers, or omitted parts of them, or made serious alterations, 
the result being that when a document was printed it was 
not printed as Jefferson wrote it, entire perversions of the 
truth in some cases resulting. Mr. Ford has not only added 
very interesting documents, but has given us, or will give us, 
new letters in great profusion, For the early years before 
1785 he has made a collection of 500, while previous editors 
have dismissed us with about 100, As a whole, Mr. Ford will 
present about as much new material as he will give old ma- 
terial, an achievement from which the public should derive 
lively satisfaction. 

Instead of adopting a strictly chronological arrangement, 
Mr. Ford has first introduced the autobiography, following it 
with that piece of writing which Jefferson, with a curi- 
ous plural, called his “Anas,” A good portion of the 
volume is thus filled out, the remaining space being taken up 
by letters to John Page and a few public papers. These let- 
ters to Page reveal Jefferson’s character in early life, and 
the youthfulness of them is very charming, The interest 
which they inspire is in strong contrast to that inspired by 
the changes made in the Declaration of Independence as 
“anege out in the autobiography. Special interest will also 

taken in the political portions of the “Anas,” where we 
have Jefferson's private views of Aaron Burr and two enter- 
taining narratives concerning Jefferson’s political relations to 
the man who shot Hamilton. 


“ Omoo ” 
A Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas, A Sequel to‘ Typee,” 
By Herman Melville, $1.50. United States Book Co, 
_. THE ENIGMATIC TITLE of Herman Melville’s second cele- 
brated romance is a Marquesan word meaning “rover” or 
wanderer, a word fitly characteristic of Polynesian Ithacans 
who wander from one coral-girt Pacific isle to another and 
stop Odysseus-like wherever a Calypso looms on the cerulean 


horizon, In “ Typee,” the first of these remarkable romans 
d@’aventures, the author described in true ¢rouvére fashion the 
beauties of a wonderful vale of Tempe discovered by him. 
self in the interior of an unknown island where a race of 
benign savages held temperate sway, where cocoa-palms and 
bread-fruit trees grew ambrosia for the brown-skinned 
and where blue air and blue sea and blue shadows made per. 
tual azure harmonies for the soul to linger in, Here 
in delicious captivity the runaway sailors loitered hap 
months away among exquisitely tattooed creatures whose in- 
nocence, ingenuity and superstition rivalled each other and 
whose hospitality was only equalled by their sunny tempers, 
Escaping, however, like true sons of Adam from this bliss. 
ful captivity, one of the sailors is taken up by a ship ;‘ and 
here “Omoo,” another tale of Pacific marvels and glories, 
begins, flowing as vividly and copiously from Melville's 
pen as the first epic of his youth. In it the author gives a 
memorable account of the horrors of the rotten sperm-whale 
ships of 50 years ago, their reckless crews, hardened officers 
and perennial foulness, The Julia was.a type of her class, di- 
lapidated, vermin-haunted, manned by miscellancous ruffians 
from all four corners of the globe, and navigated by a 
drunken mate who hardly knew how to take an observation, 
The fo’-castle of such a vessel is hardly a bed of roses; but 
here our hero lies until the Julia in ruinous condition 
finally puts in at the Tahiti Islands, the paradise of the 
South Seas, and the crew are landed in irons to be tried for 
mutiny. Of course, no one would object to Eden for a 
prison, however long the imprisonment might last, unless it 
be angels fallen indeed and longing for the lost halls of 
Eblis, Here handcuffed and with feet in the stocks the 
Julia’s crew make merry over their captive chains, play 
harps of gladness instead of hanging them on the willows, 
and revel in the beautiful air and quickening scenery of 
mountain-riven Tahiti. Our hero and the doctor escape at 
last from the stocks and make their way to an adjacent island 
lovelier even than the one they left, visiting Arcadian villages 
built ef swaying bamboos, eating foo-ee and toasted bread- 
fruit, enjoying the boundless hospitality of the natives, visit- 
ing Queen Pomaree, hunting bullocks and witnessing the 
queer antics of the missionaries, In fact the latter are lashed 
with a red-hot scourge from one end of the book to the other, 
and are, according to Melville, the true money-changers in 
this glorious temple of Nature. The book is singularly 
graphic in its portrayals of Polynesian life, customs, ‘adoo, 
simplicities and complications, and its republication in this 
new edition is most welcome. 


‘References for Literary Workers” 
With Introductions to Topics, and Questions for Debate. By Henry 
Matson. $3. A.C. McClurg & Co, 

From Cuicaco comes a book called “ References for Liter- 
ary Workers.” It represents a great deal of hard work and in 
certain directions may be very useful, The references are di- 
vided into a dozen groups—History, Literature and the like— 
and each of the groups is subdivided into a large number of 
debatable questions, The first glance is unfavorable ; the book 
seems designed for the old-fashioned and obsolescent college 
debating society. Who are the “literary workers” that want 
references on such points as these :—“ Is Bismarck a greater 
statesman than Gladstone?” “Was Beecher a greater 
preacher than Spurgeon?” And can it be possible that 
Chicago is debating the questions :—“ Should Christians never 
attend the theatre?” “Is country life preferable, on the 
whole, to city life?” But if these futile questions be cut 
away—as it is to be hoped they will be, if a new edition 1s 
called for—the actual value of the book becomes apparent. 
Each question has its import set forth in a short note, 
this comment is followed by a page or more of references— 
pertaining in most cases to the general subject rather than 
to the particular query: ¢.g. the Bismarck—-Gladstone ques 
tion has one series of references under Bismarck, the 0 
under Gladstone. References are generally numerous 4l- 
though they do not pretend to be exhaustive; they are fre: 
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quently paginal, and are arranged alphabetically. Sins of 
omission are common, Under “ Literature” less than forty 
names cover the period from Homer to Charles Dickens ; 
five American authors are mentioned, but Lowell, Whitman, 
Holmes and Poe are not among them. “ Art,” which is 
made to include photography, engraving and music, has 
references to only two painters and three composers ; “ Mod- 
ern Philosophy ” takes no account of empirical psychology ; 
and so on, It may be noted that although there are a goodly 
number of references to Zhe Critic, the bibliography on the 
subject of “ Woman’s Intellect” does not include Zhe Critic's 
anthology. The book will prove of far greater use to college 
students, hack-writers, overworked clergymen who have to 

courses of evening lectures, editors of small papers, 
and village debating-societies, than to those whose work is 
literary in the stricter sense. 





New Books and New Editions 

“LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER,” by Mrs, Bayard Tay- 
lor, is the bound volume of a series of papers which originally, we 
believe, appeared in the columns of the Sunday 7yrzdbune. The 
book is divided into twenty-four letters and has an admirable in- 
dex. In the last letter the author has written out several excellent 
menus. The contents of the book are devoted to the choice of 
foods—their chemistry, their seasonability, their preparation, their 
preservation and their serving—to remarks on the value of true 
economy and thrift and often to the explanation of the different use 
that foreign countries make of the same food stuff. Mrs. Taylor 
is Saicalarty well-equipped from her German birth and education 
and her familiarity with foreign culinary art to write a book of 
household guidance. We cannot, however, say that the volume 
supplies any place needing to be filled in culinary literature or 
makes a place of its own by any particularly new or original sug- 
gestions. Within the last ten years = living has become the 
rule in American families, and cookery books have sprung up like 
dragons’ teeth throughout the land; but “Letters to a Young 
Housekeeper ” will take its position among other authorities of its 
kind and help to illustrate the Latin saying of which the free trans- 
lation is : “ There can be no soul unless the body eats.” ($1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) y 





“ DRINKS C? THE WORLD,” by James Mew and John Ashton, is 
the comprehensive and generous title of a volume that is full of curious 
information. It is a genuine British Museum book, compiled from 
all manner of sources, out of the way and close at hand, with a 
good deal of skill and (naturally) taste. It does not deal with the 
Scientific side of the subject, nor the moral side, nor does it even 
assume the connoisseur’s point of view: there are no statistics to 
speak of, the authors completing their work when they have 
amassed and arranged an immense number of interesting facts 
about potables. Beers and wines and liqueurs are traced to their 
sources, recipes are given, habits and customs of drinking are told, 
horns and mugs and pocula are described, and American drinks 
getan English chapter. The manufacture of champagne is graphi- 
cally described; Spanish wines are dealt with sympathetically ; 
American wines are ene to a page, and there seems to be no 
chapter on water. But the book is not a barkeeper’s vade-mecum, 
for a large part of it is devoted to non-alcoholic beverages. In the 
chapters on tea there is a good deal that is worth knowing and a 
great deal that is curious. The Australian colonies, it seems, drink 
more tea (per head) than any other nation in the world—producing 
countries excepted—and Greece drinks the least. The book is 
illustrated with woodcuts, many of them after cuts of early date. 

are generally commented on in the text, with now and then a 

joke thrown in. The cut of the American bartender needs no 

Jester cent he is of the days of Mrs. Trollope. ($6. Chas, 
"s Sons.) 





NOW, WHILE ALL good Conservatives in Britain are hoping that 
Mr. Gladstone will enter Heaven during this year of grace, and, if 
—. next week, anything throwing light, either by reflection or 

ission, upon Ireland is in order. The title of the well-printed 
‘Octavo, “ Secret Service Under Pitt,” hardly reveals its scope or 
contents, The author is J. Fitz Patrick, who has done so much to 

te the modern history of Ireland. This “ Irish Boswell” 
has «peg Are the story of Ireland Before the Union, the Life and 
Times of Bishop Doyle, and of Daniel O’Connell, and of Lord Clon- 
pe The t work admirably accompanies the work of Mr. 

, and fills with moving interest his picture of the eighteenth 

+ Indeed Mr, Lecky often quotes Fitz Patrick. lifting 
the veil and unlocking the visor, the author often reveals features 
‘are a surprise. In notable instances he furnishes the clews 
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that baffled Froude, or the sequels to stories that are only partly 
known. While Mr. Fitz Patrick's story is not “as fascinating as a 
novel "—especially one of Froude’s historical novels—he makes 
the documents and records narrate wonderful doings of Whigs and 
Tories, and of Irish, Scotch and Englishmen who plotted and coun- 
terplotted late in the last century and early in this. Indirectly the 
book is a tribute to the abilities of Pitt, and preaches a powerful 
sermon against “ secret” societies whose proceedings get duly re- 
ported to their enemies. ‘The wider the ramifications of con- 
spiracy the  emoaay becomes the certainty of detection.” ($4.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 





THE CENTENARY OF KENTUCKY has been nobly celebrated by 
her sons and daughters, and the literary memorial is now before us. 
It is handsomely printed on a wide-margined antique paper, with 
temporary covers, and is a fine specimen of the pie art, 
It is classified as number seven of the Filson Club publications. 
Wednesday, June 1, 1892, was the happy day, and a full account of 
the proceedings at Louisville is given in attractive literary style. 


Besides the poem, portraits, music text, menu, list of guests, mem- 


bers, etc., there is a most valuable historical address President 
Durrett, This is the gem of the work, and is a sketch in accurate lines 
and brilliant colors of the settlement and history of the traditional"*dark 
and bloody ground,” which turns out to mean something else. The 
notes are nuts, and richly repay the cracking. Of La Salle’s pos- 
sible hatchet, and of Daniel ne’s blacksmith-made gun, it is 
sas to read in these days of machinery-miracles. Next to the 

ennsylvania Swiss, the Kentuckians developed the power and ac- 
curacy of the rifle. Boone’s rifle still shoots well, and so we trust 
will the Filson Club. The members have hit the bull’s eye with this 
cans souvenir. ($2. Robert Clarke & Co,.)——“ THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY,” by W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S,, isintended 
to make the study and practice of the art educational as well as amus- 
ing. But there are few divisions of the science of chemistry more 
interesting than that which has regard to the effects of light on the 
higher compounds, Mr. Harrison gives a good general sketch of 
the history and present condition of chemistry generally, and 
photographic chemistry in particular, and then goes on to the practi- 
cal application of chemical rules and methods to the problems that 
arise in every photographic studio, (Scovill & Adams Co.) 





“ THE CHETWYNDS OF INGESTRE,” by H. E. Chetwynd-Stapyl- 
ton, traces the history of a Shropshire family from 1180, In that year 
the first of the family, Adam de Chetwynd, was in possession of a 
number of manors, the chief of which, Chetwynd, had once belonged 
to the Lady Godiva, About the middle of the fourteenth century 
Chetwynd passed over in a rather curious way to the Peshall family, 
The last Chetwynd of the first line was a priest, and as such could 
not inherit ; neither could his daughter, though born in wedlock, be 
considered a legal heiress. So he ted back the land to his 
father with remainder to “ Richard de Peshall and his wife Joan.” 
Joan was the priest’s daughter, and so the land was kept from 
the Church. Long before this, however, a cadet of the Chetwynd 
family had established a line at Ingestre (in Stafford) which for over 
five hundred years remained a family possession, There were also 

H Alspath, and Grendon, and Rudge, and this history 
records their names and deeds. The story is interesting, but not 
strikingly so, for the family has been of high standing rather than 
of high importance. Then, the author has not all himself free 
sweep in the parts of his history that would have lent themselves to 
literary treatment. Not the least interesting things in the book are 
the two score of drawings, many of them of the old English houses 
of the family. ($4.50. ngmans, Green & Co.) 





“ THE THEORY OF WAGES and its Application,” by Herbert M, 
Thompson, is one more attempt to discover the law or laws that 
determine wages and the other shares of the product of industry. 
The author rejects the wage-fund theory, as almost all economists 
now do; and he also disagrees with Prof. Walker's view, which 
regards wages as the residuum after rent, interest and profits have 
been deducted. He maintains in opposition to Mill that demand 
for commodities 7s demand for labor, and fgg | gee reasons for 
thinking so. We have always regarded Mill's view as mistaken, 
and are not surprised that Mr. Thompson follows Prof. Marshall in 
thinking so too, With our author's own theory, however, we con~- 
fess ourselves not satisfied. He holds that the distribution of wealth 
among the agents of production follows the law of supply and de- 
mand, and that the share of each is a varying proportion of a vary- 
ing product, He then proceeds to show how, according to this 
theory, wages and the other constituents of the national income will 
vary with changes in population, increase of capital, etc., illustrat- 
ing his views with many numerical examples, But he does not, so 
far as we can discern, show what is the actual proportion of the 
different shares at any given time nor how that proportion can be 






































































determined, Nevertheless, there is much in his discussion that will 
interest those who are studying the problem he deals with; and 


he writes with temper and se ess. ($1. Macmillan 
& Co, “ THE ETHIC OF USURY AND INTEREST,” by the Rev. 
W. Bii , is an attempt to draw the line between such interest 


as the author deems just and such as he thinks exorbitant. We 
cannot think, however, that the attempt is successful. Mr. Blis- 
sard tells us that usury arises from underpaid labor; but unfor- 
tunately he fails to give any criterion by which we may know 
when labor is underpaid and when it is paid enough. Nor do we 
find any striking originality in the remedies he would apply with 
the ob of preventing such increase of wealth and profit as he 
thinks excessive; the principal measures he proposes being a high 
rate of taxation on the incomes of large capitalists and restrictions 
on the right of bequest. The whole k seems to us too largely 
the product of sentiment, with too slight a grasp of practical affairs. 


($1. 


“THE DIARY AND LETTERS of Madame D’Arblay” (Frances 
Burney), with Notes, by W. C. Ward, seems to us an ideal popular 
edition of a somewhat voluminous classic, The seven volumes of 
the English edition of 1842-1846, —_ indispensable to every 
first-class library, are too ponderous and costly for the majority of 
buyers and . Mr. Ward has. done well in preparing this 
abridgment of the work, which will be found to include all the most 
valuable and interesting passages of the original in three volumes. 
It is, moreover, to his credit that he has scrupulously regarded 
Madame D’Arblay’s injunction to her former editor, ‘ that whatever 
might be effaced or omitted, nothing should in anywise be altered 
or added to her records.” It was also a happy thought to preface 
the work with Macaulay’s brilliant essay, which is given without 
abridgment. The copious, biographical, historical and other notes 
by the editor will be even more useful to the average reader, who 
would find many passages of the diary and letters quite unintel- 
ligible without them. We have called the work a classic, and 
such it has long been acknowledged. As a series of pictures of the 
society of the time it is unsurpassed, if not unequalled. It is sin- 

lar that no popular edition of it has appeared before. This one’ 
is so excellent in its way, and the publishers have brought it out in 
such tasteful form, that it is not likely to be soon cnpersete’. ($2.25 
and $3. F. Warne & Co.) 








Mr, C. M. WILLIAMs has just issued “ A Review of the Systems 
of Ethics Founded on the Theory of Evolution.” The first part of 
the work is a summary of the ethical theories of leading evolutional 
thinkers, such as Darwin, Spencer and Stephen in England, Rolph, 
Carneri and others in Germany, and the Danish philosopher Hoff- 
ding. Some of them, such as Héffding and Gizycki, can only be 
classed as evolutionists by some stretching of language, their doc- 
trine being merely a form of utilitarianism ; they are, however, among 
the most important of the thinkers whose doctrines are here set 
forth. This part of Mr. Williams's work is well done; for though 
he refrains for the most part from criticising the various systems that 
he here expounds, he presents them fairly and so as to give a clear 
idea of their significance and importance. Of the second part of his 
book, which contains a statement of his own views, we cannot speak 
so favorably. It is a a rambling discourse, containing a good 
deal about evolution and a little about ethics, but showing a very 
ns ama conception of what ethical problems really are. The 
subjects of right and wrong, conscience and obligation are rather 
more unsatisfactorily deali with than is usually the case in evolution- 
ary treatises ; and the book leaves us in no smal! doubt as to what 
its author’s views on these points really are. His discussion of 
egoism and altruism is equally unsatisfactory, and he attempts the im- 
possible task of deriving altruism from egoism. Some of his remarks 
on practical matters, too, are obviously unsound; as, for instance, 
when he says on page 544 that “it is perfectly true that, if you can 
abolish poverty, you will also have abolished crime and sin.” Does 
Mr. Williams seriously believe that rich men never do any wrong? 
On the whole, we do not think that his work will add anything to 
the reputation of evolutional ethics. ($2.60. Macmillan Coy 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY looks strange in anything but the 
familiar crinkly blue cloth, but the new dress is an improvement, 
and no doubt we shall soon get used to it. Two recent volumes of 
the admirable series are devoted to Arthur Young’s “ Tour in Ire- 
land” (1776-1779), edited with introduction and notes by Mr. 
Arthur’W. Hutton and a bibliography of Young’s works by Mr. 
John P. Anderson of the British Maren The book was first 
published by subscription in a quarto volume in 1780, and was im- 
mediately reprinted in Dublin in two octavo volumes. A second 
English edition, in similar form, appeared the same year ; but there 
has beer. no reprint of the whole work till now, though extracts and 
abstracts have been published from time to time. It is curious that 
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Young has received more attention in France, where an abri 
edition of his “ Travels” has for many years been used as a school 
text-book. It was the plan of the present publishers to compress 
the work into a single volume, but the editor persuaded them to 
reproduce it complete. He admits, however, that the majority of 
readers will skip much of it which has no intrinsic value. It is 
largely an account of the agricultural condition of the country, but 
interspersed among the farming details is a deal of curious and ip- 
teresting information concerning the social, industrial and political 
life of the period, making it an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the “Irish question.” ($2. Macmillan & Co.)\——Tue 
INDEFATIGABLE “ 0. P.” (Mr. W. M. Griswold) has gath. 
ered up his selections of tourist sketches on “ Switzerland” ing 
volume similar to those on “ Italy” and “Germany,” which we 
have aforetime commended. The appended notes bring the prac- 
res- 
ent year—an improvement in that respect upon portions of the 
other books. ($1.25. W. M. Griswold.) 





Magazine Notes 


A PORTRAIT of Tennyson from Mayall’s photograph, which seems 
to be the favorite one of the poet, has been engraved by T. John- 
son and is the frontispiece of the February Century. The opening 
article of the number is “ An Embassy to Provence,” by Thomas 
A. Janvier, with illustrations by A. Castaigne, and describes some 
of the author’s delightful experiences in that poetic quarter of 
France. We will not go so far as to say that it is as good asa 
visit to the country described, but we will say that it is the next 
best thing, and we hope that there is going to be more of it. Miss. 
Grace King’s “ Balcony Stories,” which have a charm of their own 
that is not without its French flavor, follow, and then comes an 
instalment of ‘‘ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” for which the readers of 
this magazine count the days as the months roll round. There are 
touches in this story that only Mrs. Harrison can give, and there is 
a cleverness of characterization that we have not had since “ The 
Anglomaniacs”’ set its readers agog. To the lovers of music the 
article on Liszt, by Camille Saint-Saéns, will be the attraction of 
the number, while lovers of the drama will turn at once to the 
“Leaves from the Autobiography of Salvini,” in which he tells 
about acting with Ristori and aben seeing Rachel act. The por- 
trait of Salvini that accompanies this text is vigorous as a drawing, 
but is not very good as a likeness of the great actor. In “The 
Lustigs,” a character sketch, Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer appears. 
in a new réle, but she plays it so easily that one would not —_ 
that she was a débutante. Pierre Botkine, Secretary of the Rus- 
sian Legation at Washington, lifts “A Voice for Russia.” Dr. 
Henry van Dyke’s “ The Voice of Tennyson” is an article that we 
have been waiting for with some impatience and in which we are 
not disappointed. Dr. van Dyke does not gossip about the 
“ disliking that kind of valet literature as sincerely as he did,” but 
he gives us a view of him for which we are very grateful. A stanza 
from “The Mourning Dove,” by Miss Edith M. Thomas, which 
originally appeared in 7he Critic, is accompanied by a sympathetic 
illustration by Mrs.\Mary Hallock Foote. “Goliath” is the name 
of one of those short stories that only Mr. Aldrich can write and 
which are so easily done by him that we wonder—till we try—why 
we cannot do likewise. There are other stories in the number, and 
some poetry and descriptive articles—one by Mr. C. C. Buel which 
ives a more personal view of the state of things at the World’s 
air grounds than have other articles on the same subject. 





To the February Forum Mr. Charles Leonard Moore, the new 
poet, to whose “Century of Sonnets” Dr. S. Weir Mitchell drew 
attention in a late number of the same m ine, contributes a hope- 
ful article on “ The Future of Poetry.” He defends the poetic three 
R’s (rhyme, rhythm and reason) inst the assaults of the 
fiers of plain prose on the one hand, and the writers of unin 
ligible verse on the other. Like Mr. Herbert Spencer, he believes 
that the abe 9g value of poetic form is in compelling condensa- 
tion of thought. Unlike the late Sidney Lanier, he sets little store 
on such music as it is possible to obtain in English verse. Binet 
would class Mr. Moore’s with the “ plastic type” of mind, for he 
acknowledges that, to him, “a word is an ezdo/on, an image, Very 
much more than a sound”; while Lanier’s, he would say, was 
the auditory group, and Walt Whitman’s even more plastic than 
Mr. Moore's. Poetry has deteriorated in England since the b 
ning of the century, Mr. Moore thinks; and Americar. try is 
a feeble echo of the English. The outlook is not brilliant ; poets 
are not likely to be inspired by the socialistic revolution which aims 
at luxury, not at liberty. Still “ it is ill prophesying when one does 
not know”; the great poet may arise any day. Perhaps he has 
already arisen, but Mr. Moore does not say so, Of “The Art 
Writing History” Mr, W. E. H. Lecky offers an exposition and a 
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example. The model historian should especially cultivate the art 
of accurate shading. He should not reserve all his strong and 
vivid epithets for the misdeeds of the one party to a dispute, and all 
his vague, general and comparatively colorless epithets for those of 
the other party. The biographical element is always the most 
uncertain; it is not easy to depict truthfully the inner moral life of 
a people ; and its public life, its institutions, laws and milit his- 
may. be described with some confidence; yet the historian, in 
describing events, should not fail to take into account the ideal of 
the time. in which they occurred. And the writer proceeds to 
sketch in a masterly way the changes in European ideals of con- 
duct from pre-Christian times down to the Crusades. Mr. Marion 
Crawford draws about him a cloud of ancient metaphysics and re- 
cent psychology, from out of which he enunciates the law a 
“ Emotional Tension and the Modern Novel.” If we understan 
him, he means to say that the novelist must depict stronger emo- 
tions than the ordinary to arouse attention; but to retain attention 
there must be something deeper and more permanent than passing 
emotion—something which he calls “heart.” There are articles 


by David A. Wells on “ Tariff Reform”; by Dr. J. S. Billings on ~ 


“Medicine as a Career” ; by Dr. J. M. Rice on ‘‘ The Public Schools 
of Boston,” and by John C, Wickliffe on “ Negro Suffrage.” 





The February number of Harper's Magasine has a particularly 
literary flavor, owing largely to the notes on the life and friendships of 
Whittier, by Mrs. James T. Fields, and the Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick’s “ Recollections of George William Curtis.” In the latter 
Mr, Chadwick describes Mr. Curtis’s Staten Island home, where 


the immediate surroundings were as countrylike as at Ashfield, 
but with a more stately and old-fashioned loveliness of embower- 
ing shade, The interior had the friendliest aspect; an environ- 
ment, by long and happy use, fitting the man as closely as his 
glove, The study was always suffering from a congestion of 
books. It was a work-shop, with no attempt to put on imposing 
airs. He wrote, not at his desk, but sitting in a Shaker rocking- 
chair, with a pad upon his knee; seldom at Harper & Brothers’, 
where he went on Thursdays to correct his proofs in the composing- 
room, his abstraction making for him ‘‘ an island which no sea 
could overwhelm.” His study and his house bespoke his interest 
in men and women : there were busts and portraits everywhere, 
above stairs and below ; a big Carlyle glooming above the mantel 
in the dining-room ; a strong, free pen-and-ink drawing of Wendell 
Phillips in the study, the most memorable thing of all, The books 
close at his hand were all the American and English histories ; 
and if no ‘‘thumb marks thick on the margin proclaimed where 
the battle was hottest,” there was no lack of visible signs. 

Other interesting contributions are Mr. Andrew Lang’s comments 
on “ Twelfth Night,” “ Bristol in the Time of Cabot,” by John B. 
Shipley, and “ Tio Juan,” a story by Maurice Kingsley (son of the 
author of “* Westward, Ho!”’), and Julian Ralph’s picturesque ac- 
count of America’s most picturesque city—‘ New Orleans, our 
Southern Capital”—with characteristic illustrations by W. T. 
Smedley. 





Miriam Coles Harris, in L2ppzncott’s for February, does not see 
why, with breaches of all the other Commandments to describe, 
novelists should continually harp upon infractions of the Seventh 
alone. Dante, she thinks, Madd never have become immortal if 
he had not had much to say about other matters than his love for 
Beatrice. But how about Petrarch’s case? Byron is neglected, 
because he put his gift to unwholesome uses; but Wordsworth is 
just as much neglected, except by a few. The fact is, to excite at- 
tention, writing must be emotional, and the great spring of emotion, 
at least in our times, is love. In the Journalist Series, Mr. John 
Russell Young writes of Bennett, Greeley, Raymond and others as 
the “men who reigned” in other days. ‘The novelette of the num- 
ber is “ The First Flight,” by Julian Gordon. Karl Blind has an 
article on “ The Russian Approach to India,” and there are illus- 
trated papers on “ Wrestling” and “ The New Philadelphia,”—— 
Garden and Forest for 1892 makes a stout volume full of interest- 
ing and valuable articles on horticulture, landscape art and for- 
estry. The perforation of flowers by bees; new or little-known 
plants such as the Begonia Baumanni ; old colonial summerhouses 
and New E — parks are among the subjects illustrated and 
treated of, ere are numerous large, half-toned — show- 

the pepino in fruit; the great madrona-tree of San Rafael; 
hyemalis, a new Cape heath; the golden-leaved oak of the 
Sierra Nevada; a spruce forest on the coast of Maine; a group of 
$ trichocarpa in the Yosemite Valley; the rock garden at 
; the terrace at Haddon Hall, and many other interesting 
trees, plants and places, Departments on entomology, botany, 
, diseases of plants, will be found to contain much that 

new and important. 


a 






Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s “ Old Kaskaskia” in interest 
as it proceeds, in the February A¢/antic, to deal with Col, Ménard's 
suit for Angélique and to deal out his salt to the needy settlers. 
And the second part of “ Penelope’s English Experiences,” as re- 
lated by Kate Douglas Wiggin, is, also, better than the first. 
Penelope’s landlady, Mrs, ’Obbes of ‘Olly 'Ouse, her raw chicken 
and her bill, are doubly humorous because seer. through distorting 
spectacles. If Penelope doesn’t wear spectacles, she ought to. 
Mr. Parkman brings his version of the story of “ The Feudal Chiefs 
of Acadia” toaclose. Mr. George E. Ellis reviews with a serious 
air the facts in the case of that lucky jack-of-all-trades, the Ameri- 
can Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford. Mr. Horace Davis 
shows that “ Shakespeare and Copyright” have had little to do with 
one another, and that the fact is even now regrettable for, if he had 
been as much interested in the printing of his plays as he probably 
was in the printing of his poems, the Shakespearian editor would 
be out of work. Mr. Julius H. Ward points out the imminent dan- 
ger in which the White Mountain forests stand from the reckless 
operations of lumber barons and wood-pulp men. He names names; 
and thinks that timber owners should be prevented by law from 
felling trees less than twelve inches in diameter at the base. Will- 
iam Edward Mead treats of Iceland as a country in which many 
books are read and few are produced. Albert Gillette Hyde de- 
scribes ‘ The — Cambridge in Winter”; Louis Herrick Wall 
has an account of camping-out experiences “ Under the Far-West 
Greenwood Tree”; and Richard Hovey reviews the works of the 
poet, Thomas William Parsons, with special reference to his transla- 
tion of Dante. 





The “ Personal Recollections of Charles Sumner,” by the Mar- 
one de Chambrun (written in 1874), in Scrzdner’s for February, 

eal mostly with his stand on the Negro suffrage question and re- 
construction, The number is mostly given over to records of 
travel— From Spanish Light to Moorish Shadow,” by Alfred 
Jerome Weston ; “ From Venice to the Gross-Venediger,” wy Henry 
van Dyke; and we may include “Impressions of a Decorator in 
Rome,” by Frederic Crowninshield. Mr. Weston has the ac- 
customed tale of travellers in the East; of donkeys, camels, lazy 
Moors and Jewish houris who dance a scarf-dance for his benefit. 
Mr. van Dyke has dissolving views of the Dolomites, the valley of 
the Piave, and Titian’s birthplace. Mr. Crowninshield’s travels 
are only from Raphael's Stanze to the Sistine chapel and back again, 
but he manages to pat a few great artists on the back by the way. 
Travellers usually assume the right to speak pavenisicely of the 
people they have been among, which, in general, is natural enough 
since most of those they meet are hotel-keepers and waiters; but, 
really, we should draw the line before coming to Michael Angelo, 
E. H. and F. W. Blashfield do so, for they speak of their ideal 
“Florentine Artist,” who, not being Michael Angelo, must be some- 
thing less, with much respect. Octave Thanet continues her 
“ Stories of a Western Town”; Mrs. Burnett her “ Memory of the 
Mind of a Child”; T. R. Sullivan contributes a short stury, “ To 
Her”; and Edith M. Thomas and Louise Chandler Moulton short 
poems. 





London Letter 


A DEATH which would have created something of a sensation in 
London sixty years ago has been suffered to pass almost without 
a comment within the last few days. Sixty-two years ago, Fanny 
Kemble, the daughter of Charles Kemble, a niece of Philip and 
also of Mrs. Siddons, then in the zenith of her fame, was in a man- 
ner the “talk o’ the town.” She was young, pretty, and, as far as 
dramatic talent went, gloriously descended. Many declared that 
she would out-Siddons Siddons, Such things have been said of 
youthful offshoots of every house which hoasts a distinguished 
member, Wiseacres are eager to be first in the field; and while 
ordinary mortals are content to admire and applaud the genius 
which has won its spurs, these clever busybodies are running about 
to everyone saying, “ Ah, but have you seen or heard So-and-So 
(the sproutling) ? He, or she, will quite throw the fame of the 
other (the accredited celebrity) into the shade!’ 

And so Fanny Kemble was to have thrown Mrs. Siddons in the 
shade, and all London flocked to see “ Juliet,” “ Belvidera” and 
* Townley”; and poor Charles Kemble, who was always in 
debt, loin himself, to his no small surprise, able to pay off thirteen 
thousand pounds of it at the end of the season which produced the 
new star. But alas! there is such a thing as, we all know, the 
rocket which comes down a stick; and after a few years of stage 
success, le an to find out that there was v little of t 
rocket felt about the pretty creature who had cheated them of their 
plaudits. In 1834 Fanny Kemble’s career was suddenly inter- 
rupted by her marriage with a planter, Mr. Butler, and for thir- 
teen years she was as though she had not been. Then upon her 
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endeavoring to rekindle the flame on the scene of her infantile 
triumphs, she found not a spark remained. With scarcely more 
success she took to declaiming from Shakespeare (and delivered a 
series of readings in Willis'’s Rooms) and also to literature, produc- 
ing a number of readable volumes, of which the “ Records of a 
Girlhood "—her own life—was by far the most popular, and deserv- 
edly so. 

But for years the world has heard nothing of Fanny Kemble ; 
she was never to be met in society ; she disliked theatrical life, and 
strove to disassociate herself from it ; and when she did come forward 

blicly it was as a reader, and hardly a successful one. To hear of 
er death, which took place at the house of her son-in-law, Canon 
Leigh, on Sunday night, will perhaps elicit a sigh from those old 
enough to recall the “ first night” of the youthful prodigy of the 
Kemble race; but Mrs. Butler had, we fear, long outlived being an 
object of even secondary interest with the public. 

On the other hand, the demise of the venerable and distin 
Sir Richard Owen has made quite a stir in scientific and literary 
circles. No time has been lost in calling together a brilliant as- 
semblage whose names, \ ith scarce an exception, are known to 
fame, in order to decide upon the most fitting memorial to be raised 
to one who has been by many designated as “the successor and 
continuator of Cuvier.” The meeting which was held on Satur- 
day last in the rooms of the Royal Society was presided over by 
the Prince of Wales, who spoke, as his Royal Highness always 
knows how to speak, 8 | and gracefully, but whose present re- 
marks were distinguished by a warmth of feeling and a ring of 

enuine sincerity, which was immediately appreciated by his au- 

ience, who were aware of the bond of friendship which had sub- 
sisted from his boyhood between the Prince and the eminent zo- 
ologist. 
rom another point of view, Professor Huxley's was the most 
interesting speech of the afternoon. “ More than forty years ago,” 
said he, “I had occasion as a young man tu look abroad upon the 
scientific world of London, to see whether, perhaps, some small 
and insignificant corner of it might be found for me, At that time 
there were four persons whose names stood out amongst the first 
alaxy of scientific men of the century. They were those of Sir 
Jorn erschell, Mr. Faraday, Sir Charles Lyell, and lastly, though 
no means least, the famous Hunterian Professor, Richard Owen,” 
he speaker then went on to say that the same eminent position at- 
tached to Owen abroad as at home; that on him, more than on 
any other, the mantle of Cuvier had fallen, and that whether for 
extent, or thoroughness, or variety of work, Owen held his place 
among all, Professor Huxley wound up by saying that he rejoiced 
in this movement to preserve the memory of the “great work 
achieved by Owen's stupendous powers of acquisition, his wonder- 
ful sagacity in interpretation, and his untiring strivings in the cause 
of science,” The memorial, it is believed, will take the form of a 
piece of sculpture to be placed in the Natural History Museum. 

A novel idea, but one which will hardly commend itself to Eng- 
lish people, comes to us from Frankfort. The Society of Authors 
and of Journalists in that city, being exercised in mind how to render 
assistance to the poorer brethren of the community, have hit on the 
notion of an autograph sale—the — to be those of living 
celebrities, kindly contribyted free for the purpose. In short, it isa 
sort of charity auction; and the German writers of eminence appear to 
have responded cordially and unhesitatingly to the whip. But 
query, if pe A al of living celebrities become marketable articles, 
will that diminish the autograph craze, or will it increase the same ? 

Among books, I have two to recommend to different classes of 
readers. One upon English Book-Plates, a subject which has hitherto 
received but little attention, is exceedingly interesting to lovers of 
the curious, Lord de Tabley wrote such a book some time ago—one 
which, by the way, is not out of print, as the author of the present 
volume, yclept “ English Book-Plates ; an Illustrated Handbook for 
Students of Ex-Libris,” seems to think, Lord de Tabley was Mr. 
Leicester Warren when he wrote his “ Guide to the Study of Book- 
Plates” thirteen years ago; and this branch of art has greatly de- 
veloped in the interval. A number of =. original and strikin, 
book-plates have been produced. In place of being content with 
the book-plates in ordinary use (a scrol with a coat-of-arms, crest, 
motto, or initials), the fastidious owner of a library must needs have 
something choice designed for him by a distinguished R.A.; so that 
Mr. Christopher Sykes has had one devised by no less a person than 
Sir John Millais—and where Millais leads none need disdain to 
follow, [See 82.—Eps, CRITIC. ] 

I note in Zhe St. James's Gazette an amusing article on the sub- 
ject of these book-plates, with illustrations. That which Pepys 
used for his collection is reproduced, and is certainly a gorgeous 
specimen, and, we learn, also very rare. That of Carlyle resembles 
an escutcheon, and there is something rather pompously plain in 
the “ From the Library of Charles Dickens,” which was to be found 
inside the boards of every volume at Gad’s Hill. We do not hear 
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of Thackeray’s possessing a book-plate for himself, but he designed 
one for his friend Edward Fitzgerald, Many other book-plates, 
both ancient and modern, are ere in Mr. Castle’s book, 
which comes to me from Messrs. Bell & Sons. The other volume 
for which I wish to say a good word is one of Political Gossip, and 
as Political Gossip always has and always will have a species of 
fascination for certain minds, I feel confident that many will be 
glad to know of “ Lg seer Years in Parliament,” by Mr. Torrens, 
ublished by Messrs. Bentley & Sons, if they have not heard of it 
fore. The first of the above named is a book to duy ; the sec. 
ond, a book to read. Voila la différence/ 

“I don’t wish to be disagreeable,” as the Private Secretary says; 
but it is alleged on good authority that a rich American has been 
attempting to bribe the workmen engaged in pulling down the old 
warehouse in which is fixed the celebrated Panyer Stone—the stone 
which for 200 years has marked the highest point of the City of 
London—with the object of getting them to exchange the old relic 
for a modern stone; which exchange, if effected, would have been 
the means of enriching the said workmen’s pockets to the tune of 
50/7, Whether actuated by honesty or prudence, history sayeth not; 
but John Bull refused to be corrupted, and informed the city au- 
thorities of the attempt; since when a guard has been placed upon 
the veritable and original stone. Who the “ rich American” was, 
and to what quarter of the United States the Panyer Stone would 
have been conveyed had the little transfer been effected, remains 
unknown. L. B. WALForRD, 


Boston Letter 


I NOTICE THAT The Critic’s reviewer, who wrote interestingly 
regarding the new work, “ Famous Composers and Their Works,” 
said nothing about one of Boston's writers on music whose article 
is considered one of the four chief articles in the entire work. It 
was not any slip on the part of the reviewer, for through one of 
those unfortunate exigencies which arise in the publication of a 
subscription-book in parts (unfortunate especially for the author), 
the Mozart article is as yet unfinished in the rinted portion, and 
therefore gives no clew to its authorship. Is a fact it was writ- 
ten by Mr. Philip Hale, one of the most accomplished musical critics 
of Boston and a gentleman whose writings on musical subjects are 
as bright as they are valuable. He is one of the few men of those 
I know who, after vigorously condemning certain features in‘a 
musician’s playing, has received honest letters of thanks for so ac- 
curately pointing out errors. Such an acceptance of criticism reflects 
credit on the true artist and the critic as well. In this new book, 
besides writing the Mozart article, he has collaborated with Prof. 
Paine in writing the life of Beethoven and has also prepared articles 
on Bizet and Glinka. 

The a friends of the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody will regret to 
hear that he received an injury last week which necessitated 
careful attention for several days. At last reports he was much 
improved. Dr. Peabody is a member of the famous Wednes- 
day Club, a social organization which includes a limited number 
of gentlemen from various professions, and which recently cele- 
brated its one hundredth birthday, Each member in turn gives 
a dinner to the other members, and on last Wednesday the dinner 
was held at the Union Club House in Boston. While in the ante- 
room of the house Dr. Peabody accidentally slipped and fell on the 
stairs, receiving a severe cut in the head besides a shock which to 
a man of his years was cause for solicitude. 

At Harvard to-day the Rev. Washington Gladden is carrying on 
the work which Phillips Brooks, as one of the Chaplains of the Col- 
lege; helped lay down. Dr. Gladden is well known to literary peo- 
Re through his works, ‘Who Wrote the Bible? ”, “ What is the New 

heology ?”’, ‘ The Use and Abuse of Parties,” and others of edu- 
cational and religious aim. He is the pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Columbus, Ohio, and has come East, I understand, es- 

ecially to take part in the religious work at Harvard. Although 

rm in Pennsylvania, he is of New England ancestry and is a 
oa of Williams College, so that he has a warm feeling in his 

eart for the East. I believe that in his early days he was a re 
porter. 

The University Extension movement which the Harvard men are 
carrying on in Cambridge is very successful, I am told. The num- 
ber attending at the Prospect Union is about one hundred men, 
while there are twenty instructors active in the work. Among 
those announced for the lecture course I notice Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, whose subject is “The Aristocracy of the Dollar”; Prof. A. 
R. Marsh, who is to speak about “ The Political and Social Insti- 
tutions of Spain,” and Prof. W. J. Ashley, who talks on recent 
English poetry. 

artmouth alumni are much pleased over the choice of Prof. 
Tucker for the presidency of the New Hampshire College. 
position was offered him once before, but he declined to take it, 
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so that his present acceptance is somewhat in the line of a sacrifice 
on his part. Dr. Tucker, who was chosen to his new position last 
Friday, is one of the professors at Andover Seminary who shared 
with President Smyth the attack on the charge of non-conformity 
with the Andover Creed. He is a graduate of Dartmouth and of 
the Seminary, and has preached in Manchester, N. H., and in New 
York. He is now fifty-four years of age, and therefore goes to his 
new position with all the vigor of experienced manhood. Prof. 
Tucker intends to unify the College as much as possible by con- 
solidating the Chandler School with the college proper, to introduce 
a greater variety of electives, to enlarge a system of specialization, 
and to obtain economy in in8truction by classifying the curriculum 
into three courses, the academic, the Latin scientific and the Chand- 
ler scientific, without at the same time reducing the number of 
instructors. 

At Boston University a colored man has been honored in the 
samme way that Harvard has already honored members of the race. 
Thomas N. Baker of Eastville, Va., has been selected as a Com- 
mencement speaker—the first Negro thus to be elected at that Col- 

Mr. Baker is about thirty-two years of age and was born a 


slave. His father and six brothers became soldiers in the War. ° 


His own early education came from his mother’s instruction, she 
teaching him from the only book they had in their possession, the 
Bible. He served as a “ farmer’s boy” until he was twenty-one, and 
then attended the school at Hampton, working during the day and 
attending the school at night. Before entering Boston University he 
taught his own people in‘ the Dismal Swamp and studied at Mr. 
Moody’s school at Mt. Hermon, Itis Mr, Baker’sintention to study 
theology at the Yale Divinity School, and then to preach among his 
own people at the South. 

Next Wednesday Hezekiah Butterworth, whom we all know so 
well as a story writer as well as the editor of Zhe Youth's Com- 

nion, is to deliver an address at his native town, Warren, R. L, 
in behalf of a movement for the erection of monuments over the 
historic spots in that vicinity. Mr. Butterworth, I understand, is 
very much interested in the old Indian legends of the town, and in- 
deed has made a number of them the texts for his stories. Near 
Warren live now the last two survivors of the royal line of Indians 
whom Massasoit commanded, 

The effort to purchase the birthplace of Daniel Webster has taken 
definite shape in a resolution introduced into the New Hampshire 
Legislature calling for an appropriation of $3000 for that purpose, 
The estate; situated in Franklin, is at present owned by the heirs of 
the late Judge Nesmith, the intimate friend of Webster. Though 
it was the Judge’s desire that the birthplace should be retained for- 
ever in its original condition, yet it is said that the property will 
soon go into the market. There are nearly 150 acres in the old 
Webster farm, and the rough made house in which Webster was 
born now forms the ell of the homestead on the farm. Over the 
site of the original building (where now only the cellar is to be seen) 
stands a block of granite erected according to a provision in the 
will of Judge Nesmith bearing this inscription : “ This rock marks 
the site of the house in which Daniel Webster was born, Jan. 18, 
1782,” It is very probable the New Hampshire Legislature will 
purchase the place. 


Boston, Feb. 7, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





The Kindergarten Association’s Work 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the New York Kindergarten As- 
sociation at the Plaza Hotel, all the old officers were re-elected for 
1893, with the exception of Mrs. Sidney Webster, whose place was 
filled by the election of Mrs. Wiggin. The Board now stands :— 
Richard Watson Gilder, President; Mrs. Grover Cleveland, 1st 
Vice-President; Hamilton W. Mabie, 2d Vice-President; Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, 3d Vice-President; Prof. Jasper T. Good- 
win, Treas., Columbia College; Daniel S. Remsen, Corresponding 
Sec,, 69 Wall Street ; Edward A. Darling, Recording Sec., Colum- 
bia College. Mrs. Kate D. Davis has been made Superintendent 
of the Association's kindergartens. Her office is at 9 University 
Place. We publish the President’s address in full :— 

“After only three years of active life the New York Kindergarten 

‘lation is to be congratulated upon success in three directions. 

“ First, its own kindergartens have increased rapidly in number, 
the Annual Report of ies recording two; the report of 1892 re- 
cording three ; the report of 1893 having to record eleven. 

“Second, the New York Board of Education by a vote of eighteen 
to one has adopted the kindergarten system, and now within a few 

the Board of Estimate and Apportionment has granted an ex- 
ta appropriation to the School Board of $5000 with which to a 
the experiment, if experiment it should called. It should 


that in the Board of Education itself may now be found some 
the warmest and most josalligaat advocates of the kindergarten ; 
and that the new President of t 


e Board has publicly expressed the 
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deepest interest in the subject and has announced that the kinder- 
garten system will be promptly introduced into every primary school 
where the accommodations are sufficient. Educators who have 
been eagerly watching this movement in the chief city of our country, 
and who have known of the special difficulties of the situation, have 
expressed themselves as not only gratified. but surprised at the 
progress made in so short a time. 

“ Third, we are to be congratulated upon the extension of the 
eacenmarion idea not only here but in other communities, and 
ered out the country—partly the result of the agitation in New 

ork, . 

“ There is one phase of the subject that, to thoughtful minds, has 
especial significance. The interest in the kindergarten system 
created by this Association in this community, and the adoption of 
the system by the public schools of the city, have called renewed 
attention to our entire public school system. Numbers of our citi- 
zens have by this means been led to a new and keener appreciation 
of the tremendous importance of our public schools in the life of 
the metropolis, Through an interest in the kindergarten, thousands 
are awakening to an interest—intelligent and alert—in the enormous 
educational machine under the control of our local authorities, 
While experts and public-spirited men and women have long been 
studying this subject and urging advancement and reform, the ranks 
of those who watch, and study, and demand have been, during the 
last three years, very greatly augmented. For the intelligent ad- 
vocate of the kindergarten is not a mere advocate of the establish- 
ment of kindergartens; he or she is an advocate of education—of 
the best and truest education, beginning in the kindergarten and 
extending through every grade of our systems, both of private and 
public instruction. 

“It is the aim of the New York Kindergarten Association to keep 
up a high standard in its own schools; and it earnestly hopes that 
in the public school kindergartens the standard will suffer no im- 
pairment. The public authorities will find the very warmest 4 
port in the Association in their efforts to do this new work in the 
most thorough and scientific spirit. 

“Meantime, there is plenty of work—and will be for a long time, 
if not forever, in this great city—for this Association, outside of the 
public schools ; and surely we have every reason to enter upon our 
new year with gratitude, courage and enthusiasm.” 


The Loubat Prize 


PRESIDENT Low of Columbia has issued the following cir- 
cular :— 


“Mr. Joseph F. Loubat has established, at Columbia College, two 
prizes, a first prize of $1000 and a second of Sen, for the best 
works published in the English language upon the history, - 
raphy, archzology, ethnology, philology, or numismatics of North 
America. The competition for these prizes is open, under the deed 
of gift, to all persons, whether connected with Columbia College or 
not, and whether citizens of the United States or of any other coun- 
try. The first award will be made at the close of pa! got year 
for the best works published since January 1, 1888, No works will 
be considered save such as rest upon original research and consti- 
tute a distinct contribution to science, In order to ensufe consid- 
eration of their works, authors are invited to send copies to the 
President of Columbia College not later than June 1, 1893; but the 
competition will not be restricted to works thus submitted. Copies 
of the regulations adopted by the Trustees can be obtained from 
the President's Secretary, 

“Mr. Loubat has provided a permanent endowment for these 

rizes, which will make it possible to award them at least every 
five years. Beginning with the competition of 1898, it has been de- 
cided to divide the above list of subjects into two groups, in which 
the award will be made alternately. These groups will consist, re- 
spectively, of history, geography and numismatics, and of archeol- 
ogy, ethnology and philol It has also been decided that, after 
the present year, Mr. Loubat’s foundation shall be employed to 
stimulate research, and not simply to reward the authors of meri- 
torious works published without reference to these prizes. Earl 
in 1894 the group of subjects selected for the competition of 1 
will be made known, and a number of topics will be announced to 
which the competition will be primarily restricted. That is, the 
College will call for the investigation of certain questions and the 
publication of the results, and the best works produced in answer 
to this call, if of sufficient value, will receive the prizes. But if no 
works upon the topics ~—— seem worthy of an award, the 
prizes will be adjudged to the best works falling within the general 
group of subjects designated for the period 

“It is hoped that Mr. Loubat’s generous foundation will serve to 
encourage American research in a field that is liarly our own, 
but in which much of the best work has hitherto been done by 
strangers,” 











The 
Book-Plates of Some English Authors 





THE USE of the book-plate, 
or Ex Libris, as it is familiarly 
called, like many another good 
old fashion is being revived 
after years of indifference to 
its charms. The subject has 
always been one of more or less 
interest, and “collectors” of 
book-plates are as enthusiastic 
in the riding of their hobby as 
are the collectors of “ first edi- 
tions” or other scarce books, 
Some of these x Lzdr7's maniacs 
have gone so far as to destroy 
—— rare and costly volumes for the 
Mr. Dosson’s BooK-PLATE — sake of the owner’s book-plate 

Designed by Alfred Parsons on the inside of the cover, For- 
tunately there are fewer “ collectors” in this field than in others 
that pertain to books. Fortunately, we say, with their vandal tricks 
in mind, The book-plate is interesting to us only when it suggests 
the tastes or the profession of the owner. An armorial book-plate 





is no more interesting than the coat-of-arms painted on the door 
of acoach, But when the personal element enters into the design 
the element of interest is there, too. 


A few years ago the fash- 
ion of book-plates was re- 
vived among English authors, 
whose artist friends made 
dainty designs for them, in- 
troducing emblems of their 
craft, or their hobbies. One 
of the outcomes of this re- 
vival is a book on “ English 
Book - Plates,” by Egerton 
Castle, which is published in 
London by George Bell & 
Sons, and in New York b 
Macmillan & Co, The boo 
has only been before the pub- 
lic for a few weeks, and now 
it is “out of print” and 
“scarce,” In his researches 
while making. this book Mr, Castle has been surprised by the num- 
ber of people who not only do not possess a book-plate, but who do 
not know what it is—this even among distinguished men-of-letters, 

For those of 
his readers who 
are equally ig- 
norant on the 
subject he ap- 
pends the defini- 
tion given in 
“The Encyclo- 
pedic Diction- 
ary” in 1888, but 
“until very lately 
ignored by Eng- 
lish lexicograph- 
ers” :— “* Book- 
plate, a piece of 
paper stamped 
iN or engraved with 
SENT N.S a name or device 


ey |} \ — and pasted ina 
Ci Creer \ \ 


} book to show 
Aon ou 








the ownership.” 
The earliest 
book-plate used 
ina printed book 
dates back to 
1480, and rep- 
resents a very 
shocking angel 
bearing a shield 
upon which is 
drawn a ‘O- 
tesque-looking beast with pointed hoofs, rampant tail © g a 
Pant its nose, The design made by Thackeray for a book-plate 
. sn aha, ag the ary omer of oe “ Rubaiyat of Omar 

haiyam,” is evidently suggested by this, though Thackeray's angel 
is a winged Mrs Pendennis, The book-plates of Carlyle id 
Dickens are only interesting as suggesting inquiries“as to their 
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origin, They are both armorial, as is that of Samuel Rogers, the 
banker poet, and that of Lord Tennyson. That of Horace Wal 
is what is called an “armorial landscape.” It was drawn by 


Thomas Bewick, and shows us Strawberry Hill in the backgrou 
with a tree in the foreground, from which a shield seems to be 
growing. At first glance you would think that the book-plate of 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin was of the conventional armorial pattern, 
but a more careful examination shows the shield to be made of 
quarterings representing his bibliomaniacal tastes, while the crest is 
a hand grasping an open missal. 














> -) 
And lomafin 
Coming down to the present day, we 
have two a owned by Mr. 
Frederic Locker-Lamson, one by Walter 
Crane, the other by H. Stacy Marks, R.A. 
The latter we reproduce. Walter Crane 
is the designer of his own book-plate, 
in which his namesake bird figures con- 
spicuously. R, Crane has made Mr. 
alter Besant’s book-plate, and shows 
us the accomplished author of “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men”’ as he will 
look when his years have reached four- 
score and ten, About Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s Ex Libris, which Mr. E, A. 
Abbey designed for him, there is a 
jauntiness which goes well with the 
owner's lighter vein. Mr. Austin Dob- 
son has two book-plates, one designed 
by Mr. Abbey, which is not given here, 
and one designed by Mr. Alfred Par- 
sons, which is. The former celebrated 
Mr. Dobson’s eighteenth-century muse in general; the latter 
bears more directly upon “ The Sign of the Lyre.” 
(For Mr, Locker-Lampson's book-plate, see next page.) 











Designed by W. M, Thackeray 





The Rowfant Club’s First Book 


WE HAVE received from the Rowfant Club of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a tastefully-printed pamphlet containing the code and regulations 
of the club, together with a “foreword” giving some information 
concerning the origin of this association of book-lovers. In a letter 
from Mr. Paul Temperly, Librarian, we learn that its first publica- 
tion is now under way, and will be issued in a few weeks. _It is to 
be “The Culprit Fay, and Other Poems,” by Joseph Rodman 
Drake, reprinted from the edition of 1835. It will contain 20 small 
vpn illustrations in the text and an etching on the title-page, 
all by Mr. E. H, Garrett, together with a ege of the author. 
The press-work and binding will be done by John Wilson & Son, 
Cambridge, Mass. The edition will consist of 95 copies on hand- 
made paper, and 5 on Japan-paper, each numbered, Ina postscript, 
Mr. Temperly says :— 
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“It may interest you to 
know that our adoption of 
the name of ‘ Rowfant’ has 
been most courteously and 
generously recognized by 
Mr. Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, He has sent us 
several portraits of himself 
and one of the late Sir 
Curtis Lampson ; also vari- 
ous views of Rowfant, his 
home. In one of his letters 
to us he writes that it is 
very gratifying to his wife 
(the Sa of Sir Curtis 
Lampson) ‘to find the name 
of Rowfant thus honor- 
ably carried to the United 
States.’ Sir Curtis Lamp- 
son was born in Vermont.” 

Rowfant is at Crawley, 
Sussex—one of Mr. Lock- 
er-Lampson’s two country- 
places,— and the fame of 
“The Rowfant Books ” has been augmented by Mr. Lang’s poem 
in their praise, 

The accompanying portrait of Mr. Locker by Mr. Du Maurier is 
published by permission of the Century Co, 
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Eleonora Duse 


THE PERFORMANCES of Eleonora Duse in the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre will make the present dramatic season, which in the begin- 
ning seemed so barren of prom- 
ise, one of the most memorable 
in the recent theatrical annals of 
New York. It is now generally 
admitted, even by those critics 7/7 WW 
who through prejudice or poor 7//////# 
judgment at first denied her pre- / / 
éminence, that she is an artist of * 
the first rank; but the simple 
truth is that she is the greatest 
actress, with the single exception 
perhaps of Janauschek, seen in 
this generation—a player endowed 
with the most unmistakable ge- 
nius and a perfect mistress of all 
the resources of her art. It has 
been alleged by some of her de- 
tractors that other famous or 
— actresses have excelled 

er in some particular respect, in 
some profoundly pathetic note or 
in some volcanic outburst of pas- 
sion. This may be true—at all 
events allowances must be made 
for legitimate differences of opin- 
ton—but it has nothing to do with 
the case, It is in her marvellous 
versatility, in her extraordinary 
adaptability to the most widely 
contrasted conditions that Duse 
surpasses al] her contemporaries. 
She may not be, probably is not, 
the equal of Sarah Bernhardt in 
theatrical artifice, that wonderful 
cunning with which the French 
actress, often at the expense of 
truth, secures the utmost possible 
theatrical and pictorial effect from 
a carefully devised situation; but 

is infinitely superior to her as 
an interpreter of human nature, 

can compete with her upon 
even terms in some of the charac- 
ters in which she has been de- 
clared unapproachable,while win- 
ning oo in other fields 
Which the Frenchwoman would 
hot dare to enter. 

Her “ Camille,” fine and true as it was, only partly suggested the 
vast range of her capacities, although the freshness which she con- 
trived to impart to so hackneyed a part was in itself a proof of 








Mr, FrRepEeRICK Locker-LAMPSON 
From a drawing by George du Maurier 
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original intelligence. In her “Fédora” this originality was even 
more strongly marked, as was her strange power of creating a stir- 
ring dramatic effect by the simplest and, seemingly, most unstudied 
means. In the first act she disdained to avail herself of any of the 
innumerable opportunities of making mere “ points” —more than 
once indeed she deliberately effaced Serself in the interest of the 
general situation—her whole care being to observe that. consist- 
ency and proportion essential to the true development of character. 
Her grief and agitation at the condition of her wounded lover 
were perfectly suited to the occasion, but were never permitted to 
assume a hysterical form that would have been inconsistent with 
her shrewd participation in the police inquiry or her methodical 
search for the letter which she expected would give a clew to the 
supposed assassin. The intellectual quality of her acting through- 
out the whole scene was even more admirable than’ the technical 
proficiency with which her design was executed. .A still more 
striking example of her complete grasp of a situation was afforded 
in the difficult scene where Fédora encourages Loris to a declara- 
tion of love. Her suggestion of the conflict in her own breast be- 


. tween a resolute and vindictive purpose and the new passion that 


was taking possession of her was extraordinarily subtle and made 
the horror which momentarily overwhelmed her a little later, when 
she discovered that the living lover was true and the dead one false, 
doubly impressive, The revulsion of feeling which she then ex- 
hibited was a natural and logical prelude to the utter self-abandon- 
ment with which she sacrificed honor itself to save her intended 
victim from the fate which she had prepared for him. It was at 
this moment that she won her greatest artistic triumph, by the con- 
vincing truthfulness of her emotion and by the avoidance of any 
such glaring artifice as the pose, with extended arms before the 
door, with which Bernhardt excited so much enthusiasm. Every 
whit as natural and impressive was her repressed agony of appre- 
hension pending the inevitable revelation of her treachery and the 
unexaggerated realism of her 

+ suicide, 
As Clotilde in ‘“ Fernande” 
she presented a type of woman-~- 
res g essentially distinct from 
either of those which had. pre- 
ceded it and an equally remark- 
able study of the progressive de- 
velopment of character, The 
change wrought in her by the 
despatch that proved her lover's 
pe dy was an extraordinary il- 
ustration of suppressed emotion, 
and the remorseless deliberation 
of her manner while beguiling the 
faithless Andre into the net which 
she had spread for him was in- 
tensely eloquent of the fury of a 
woman scorned. Not until after 
the marriage had been accom- 
plished did she give vent to the 
rage which she had restrained so 
long; but when the floodgates of 
passion were once opened, the 
torrent of her wrath and hate and 
scorn might almost be called ap- 
palling. No more joes pict- 
ure of a woman distraught has 
been witnessed on this stage for 
many a long year. This one rev- 
elation of her power would place 
her instantly in the front rank of 
emotional actresses, In her suc- 
ceeding impersonation of the be- 
trayed and deserted Santuzza in 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” a won- 
derfully edective, piece in its dra- 
matic con she furnished another 
and totally different manifesta- 
tion of the fury of a jealous 
woman ; but in this instance the 
athos and the passion which she 
infused into her ap to the 
recreant Tweiddu and the touch- 
ing simplicity with which she 
confessed her ruin to old Nunzia 
were less noteworthy than her 
complete suppression of personal 
identity in the assumption of the nt manner, There is no 
other living actress capable of such a transformation as this—a 
transformation, moreover, wholly independent of the devices of 
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theatrical “ make-up.” Herethe combination of art and genius was 
perfect, and the entire performance can only be described as a master- 
oye After such repeated and indisputable proofs of versatility 

er a rance as the coquettish Mirandolina in ‘“‘The Hostess” 
of Goldoni could scarcely be called surprising, although it demon- 
strated, what had already been suspected, that her range is wider 
than that of any other actress known to present fame. No soubrette 
—not even Aimée in her best days—could have played the part 
with more sparkling ease, with more charming archness and humor, 
with such point, delicacy and spontaneity. In this as in everything 
else that she has done here she proved Saeedll a most diligent and 
appreciative student of nature,an artist with all the inspiration of gen- 
ius and all the accomplishments conferred by study and experience. 


“ Lady Windermere’s Fan” 


THE FAULTS and merits of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s four-act comedy, _ - 


“ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” just produced in Palmer’s Theatre after 
successful careers in London and Boston, may be summed up briefly 
in the statement that the piece is smartly written and constantly amus- 
ing, but very badly made. Not only is the construction extraordi- 
narily clumsy, when Mr. Wilde’s long experience in theatrical matters 
is taken into account, but the whole plot is founded upon supposi- 
tions wholly at variance with human experience and commonsense. 
The story, as pretty nearly everybody knows by this time, deals with 
the adventure of a young wife and mother, of a devotional tendency 
and exquisite natural purity of character (these qualities being in- 
sisted on with great particularity), who flings herself into the arms 
of another man, because her husband has insisted upon inviting to 
her house a woman of whom she is jealous, and whom she believes 
to be of immoral character, That she might leave her home, in 
such circumstances, is conceivable, but that she should seek re- 
venge in personal dishonor is absolutely inconsistent with the 
whole theory of her nature. Not less ridiculous is the supposition 
that an affectionate husband, only anxious to shield his wife from 
unmerited disgrace, should compel her to receive publicly a woman 
whose very presence she regards as a contamination, and thus put 
the cruellest of all slights upon her, with all her friends for Witnesses, 
These are not by any means the only glaring flaws in construction 
to be found in the first two acts, but they are all that need be 
quoted for present purposes. 

The simple fact is that Mr. Wilde evidently set out to write a 
play around a situation, that situation being found in the third act, 
where Lady Windermere, having deserted her own home and taken 
tage in the bachelor apartments of Lord Darlington, is rescued 
by the intervention of the very adventuress whom she had scorned, 
and who is, as the audience has known all along, her own disreputa- 
ble mother. This is a well-devised and well-written scene, in which 
the characters of the two women are contrasted with skill and 
effect, and no small knowledge of human nature. The distrust, 
scorn and jealousy of the daughter are particularly well depicted. 
The fortune of the play depends upon this scene, but the succeeding 
situations, including the hecortiy of the fan, the self-sacrifice of 
Mrs. Erlynne and the escape, under fearfully improbable conditions, 
of Lady Windermere, maintain the interest to the end of the act. 
The final ending is by no means convincing, although there is con- 
siderable cleverness in the triangular scene Peat the adventuress, 
her daughter and her son-in-law. What is peculiarly puzzling is 
the position of Lord Windermere, who fails to see anything strange 
in his wife’s sudden esteem and affection for Mrs, Erlynne, whom, 
an hour or two before, she had denounced as the vilest of creatures, 
His previous conduct had proved him a dull man, but this unex- 

lained metamorphosis would excite suspicion in an idiot, It must 
remembered that Lady Windermere, to the end, remains in per- 
fect ignorance of her mother’s identity, 

As has been said the piece is very brightly and smartly written. 
The epigrams and paradoxes, which are the author's chief stock in 
trade, savor rather strongly of the lamp, but they are set in happy 
phrases, and rarely fail to excite laughter. His cynicism is of a 
rather cheap quality, but contributes to the general amusement. 
There can be no doubt that the comedy made a favorable impres- 
sion, which was due in no small degree to the good acting. Miss 
Brookyn revealed unexpected capacities as the adventuress, and 
Mr. Barrymore, Mr. Holland, Mr, Ramsey, Mr. Saville, Mrs. D. P. 
Bowers and Miss Julia Arthur all did very well, while the minor 
parts were in perfectly satisfactory hands. 


IN THE Canadian Parliament, on Feb, 1, Sir John Thompson 


said the British Government had not yet given notice of the with- 
drawal of Canada from the Berne Copyright Convention, as re- 
quested by the Dominion Parliament two years ago, The imperial 
authorities have not‘yet permitted the Canadian Copyright act of 
1889 to go into operation. A despatch on the subject was received 
a few days ago and is now being considered by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. 
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The Author of “The Country Muse” 


THE Lonpon Literary World answers the question “ Who 
is Norman Gale?” (whose “Country Muse” is reviewed on 
page 73) by saying :— 

Well, the name is a real one, and the owner is tall, handsome, 
about thirty years old, bashful and shy as a girl in her teens, 
Sometimes he leaves his country home at Rugby to spend a few 
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Mr. Norman R. GALE 


hours in the smoke and fog of London—but not often. _ It is hardly 
necessary to say he is unmarried. The success of “‘ The Country 
Muse,” which came out about June last year, was so complete that 
in less than three months the first edition was exhausted, and copies 
now fetch much more than the original price. A second series has 
just appeared, and some kind-hearted critics have been trying to 
damn the new poet by faint praise, lest peradventure he should go 
the way of poor William Watson. Here, for instance, is the re- 
viewer of a leading weekly charging him with obscurity in the lines 
on a woman : 


For the snake in her hisses unscathed, 
She coos to her mate, 
evidently because the reviewer does not see that “ hisses ” is used 
as a verb, and not as a noun, that it is the snake concealed in- 
side the woman that “hisses unscathed,” while the outward, 
dove-like form of her “coos to her mate.” Again, the reviewer 
finds obscurity in the verse, 
- O, lucky Love, if speeding through 
Her sanctuary’s pane 
You see my Laura’s white flash back 
To Laura’s white again. 
What is there obscure in the reference to Laura’s white skin flash- 
ing back from the mirror to herself? 

One of the new poems that especially rouses the before-men- 
tioned critic’s wrath is ‘‘ The Mistress of Bacchus.” The odd thing 
is that Mr. Gale is almost a total abstainer from meat and wine; 
yet, in the eyes of those who identify an author with his creations, 

e will share with the “ divine Omar” the obloquy of heing a wine- 
bibber. But the worst sin Mr. Gale has committed is to publish 
lines “‘ To a Young Lady, in Excuse,” wherein he dares to — for 
a simpler creed and less formal modes of worship. He asks :— 

Would Christ, if He were raised to-day, know Christ? 


All the — of the Church rises in protest, and Mr. Gale is 
roughly lectured. 


The Lounger 


THE PERSONALITY of Signora Duse seems to be as interest 
her acting. Everyone who sees her at once falls a victim to her 
vv ascination as well as to her art. She is not a beauty, as 
auty goes on the stage; yet her face compels admiration, chi 

for its expression, the eyes being the best feature. They are almost 
Oriental in shape, and though the lids seem to be heavy, they lift 
— enough for the lightning of her eyes to flash upon an al- 

ience. Signora Duse is a rara avis in that she will not employ 
the usual means of advertising resorted to by dramatic and opet- 
atic stars and their managers, She positively declines to be “ inter 
viewed,” and nothing will induce her to 1 her decision in this 
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matter. What is more, she declines all social attentions. She re- 
fuses to be lionized, and denies herself to all strangers. She wishes 
to be known only as an actress, an artist—to be judged from before 
the footlights, and by no other standard. Her art is her life. So- 
ciety wou d too soon make an end of her; she could not bear the 
strain. She is not disagreeable in her attitude, but she is firm; 
and as much as people would like to have her in their drawing- 
rooms, they cannot but admire her for the stand she has taken. 
There are other actresses, 1 dare say, who would like to do as 
Signora Duse has done, but they have been overruled by their 


managers. 


1 COMPLIMENT Signora Duse and her management on giving 
Italian performances. If Salvini were not the great actor he is, 
he could not rise superior to his surroundings in this country. 
Nothing but his genius keeps him from appearing ridiculous when 
acting in Italian with an English-speaking company. Signora use 
has nothing of this sort to contend with. Her an aged is able and 
dignified. itis truly a support and not a drawback, 
port” of so many “ stars ” has proved to be. 








THERE IS SOMETHING about the story of “La Duse” that re- 
minds me of the story of Mme. Modjeska’s early life. Both were 
on the stage when they ought to have been playing with dolls ; 
both were the chief support of their families while they were yet 
children; and both fought a brave and bitter fight before their 

nius was recognized. The years of their girlhood that should 

ave been gay and happy were made dull and miserable by the load 
of Siponstbilty that rested upon their young shoulders ; and about 
them both is that mark of melancholy imposed in the past that 
present success cannot efface. 





“Mr, RICHARD MANSFIELD, the well-known American actor,” 
says the S¢. James's Budget, “ has ordered his manager to discon- 
tinue the use of posters and window-cards, and to confine all the 
advertisements of his company to newspapers. He says :—‘A man 
who does not read the newspapers does not attend the theatres,’ 
and goes on to observe that if the hundreds of thousands of 
pounds which are spent on making cities hideous were spent on 
people who could read, and who patronized the drama, it would be 
much better for theatres.” I thoroughly agree with Mr, Mansfield 
in this and wish that he would head a crusade in America, begin- 
ning it in New York, against this horror, There has been an improve- 
ment in pees of late, but the hideous and vulgar are in a ma- 
jority, never pass the hoardings in Fourth Avenue between 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets without a shudder. Some one has 
written a lot of buncombe in the newspapers about these flaming 
posters being “the poor people’s picture-gallery.” I dare say, 
and that accounts for all the crimes in the calendar. If the 
youth of our cities are brought up on such blood-curdling art, no 
wonder their consciences are blunted. What child could feed its 
credulous eyes upon a season’s posters and not be the worse for it ? 
ifthe hoardings are to be the poor people’s picture-galleries, they 
should be decorated with something of a more refining nature than 
the glaring advertisements of vulgar shows. 





A SUBSCRIBER in a Western State, a clergyman, sends me the 
following circular letter which he has received, and which he 
amiably calls “impertinent.” 1 call it something more :— 


Dear Sin: Have you ever investigated our Sermon Exchange? 
It is proving very successful and a great help to busy ministers, 
asitaffords opportunity for procuring in a quiet, legitimate and in- 
expensive way new ideas for future use by exchanging old sermons 
for new ones, 

nd us 50 cents, or one of your sermons and 25 cents, and we 
will send you a new one from some other section neatly type- 
written and bound To a new subscriber we will send one ser- 
mon for two old ones, so it will cost nothing to give us a trial. 
ction we return in all cases typewritten copies of sermons 
us, 

But one copy of each sermon is sent to a section, and none to 
the section from which it came. We write no sermons, simply ex- 
change them, Under no circumstances will we furnish the name 
of any subscriber to our system. 

¢ shall be glad to receive a trial order from you and will 
- tee furnish any additional information you may desire. 
Our service is aprnas reliable and confidential, and we believe 
you will be well pleased with it. Hoping to hear from you, we 
remain, Yours very truly, g1p & Tuomas Pus. Co. 





I HAVE HEARD of old lamps for new, but old sermons for new 
Something entirely novel. ‘We write no sermons, we simply 
ie them”; and yet “ we” ask twenty-five or fifty cents for 
o ge, as the case may be. Think of the effect of this 
Sermon exchange ” upon an unsuspecting congregation! “ What 


as the “ sup- 
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range of thought, what diversity Of ideas, what a protean style our 
eae is gifted with!” his hearers would say, as they listened 

unday after Sunday to the sermons of fifty-two different clergy- 
men pounded from the same pulpit. If the service were not 
“ confidential,” it might be praiseworthy; the exchange would at 
least be an honest one. 





THE FOLLOWING STORY is going the rounds of the press and in 
almost i instance it is described as “* a ” or “amusing.” I 
see in it nothing at all amusing, It is said that during Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s last visit to this country he had occasion to call upon a 
certain author of Boston, ‘What name, sir?” asked the awe- 
stricken servant, gazing upon his imposing figure. “Tell your 
master,” the poet replied, “that the Light of Asia wishes to see 
him.” Will anyone tell me why the servant should have been 
“ awe-stricken ” by the appearance of Sir Edwin Arnold, who ma 
have all the gifts of the gods, but who isa little man and not at all 
an “ imposing figure” ? 





I MET A FRIEND of Prof, Hardy’s in a book-store a day or two 
ago, and he told me how matters stand concerning that popular 
author and Zhe Cosmopolitan, Prof. Hardy Aas taken editorial 
control of the magazine, but only temporarily. Mr. Walker is 
going South for ng weeks, and has put his old friend in the edi- 
torial chair. That is apparently all there is in the situation; but it 
was enough for a substantial rumor to be based upon. 





“ CONSISTENCY IS a jewel,” I believe ; but it will never shine in 
the crown of either Mr. Ruskin or Mr, William Morris. The former, 
as is well-known, wrote his “ Fors Clavigera”’ for workingmen to 
read ; but he published it at a price that put it out of the reach of 
any workmen—except, perhaps, plumbers. Not only was the price 
beyond them, but I think that they would have found the contents 
quite as far above their reach, Then came William Morris, “ the 
people’s friend,” the Socialist, who prints the most beautiful books 
that are manufactured in these days. A copy of any one issue of 
the Kelmscott Press is an art education in itself; but it is as far 
out of the reach of “ the people” as is a course at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Not only are poor men deprived of these Kelmscott Press 
books, but a moderately well-off man would have to think twice be- 
fore spending $20 or $50 for one small volume, much as he would 
love to have it. Last year Mr. Morris brought out 2426 volumes, 
which would be a small edition of any ordinarily popular novel, and 
the market value of these books, according to a careful calculation, 
is between $50,000 and $55,000! According to published accounts, 
the edition of the works of Chaucer which the Kelmscott Press is 
preparing will be “the most magnificent edition of a classic ever 
produced in any country.” Mr, Morris has a special Chaucer type; 
and Mr, Burne-Jones has made about sixty illustrations for the vol- 
umes. An edition of “ Shakespeare’s Poems and Sonnets,” reprinted 
from the first edition, is also on the press. How many of Mr.,/Mor- 
ris’s friends, the workiingmen, will have copies of these books on 
their shelves? Fewer even, I fancy, than have “ Fors Clavigera,” 





DON'T THINK that I want Mr. Morris to abandon his Press,— 
far from it! To have no more of the Kelmscott books would be 
a serious loss to book-lovers, even to those of us who cannot afford 
the luxury of possession, but who can feast our eyes on the copies 
that find their way to the shelves of more fortunate amateurs of 
books. But I cannot help smiling at this lover of the masses who 
prints books only for the classes. 





The Fine Arts 
The Loan Exnibition in the Fine Arts Building 

THE FINE AR''s SOCIETY will give a private press view on Mon- 
day in its new gallery at 215 West 57th Street of a loan exhibition 
of the finest works cf art obtainable in this and other American 
cities, comprising masterpieces of the American, English, Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian and French schools of painting and sculpture; 
Greek vases and terra-cottas, old silver, ceramics, ename!s, lacquers, 
fans, etc. For this purpose a Loan Exhibition Cor, inittee has been 
formed under the Presidency of Mr. Henry G, Marquand, President 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, with whom are associated the 
following gentlemen :—Charles T. Barney, Vice-President ; James 
A. Garland, Treasurer ; Edward Hamilton Bell, Secretary ; Edward’ 
D. Adams, Richard W, Gilder, William M. Chase, Charles B, Cur- 
tis, William H, Fuller, Daniel F, Appleton, Thomas B, Clarke, 
John Getz, D. D. Parmly, Howard Russell Butler. 

To provide ample space for this exhibition in particular, and for 
other exhibitions, Mr. George W. Vanderbilt advanced the money 
necessary to build the beautiful gallery which, on Dec. 30, was pre- 
sented by him to the American Fine Arts Society and now bears. 
his name. The profits of the Loan Exhibition are to be applied to 
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the ent of the second mortgage on the property of the Ameri- 
con Fine Asts Society ; and while the soncende’ of ‘the Exhibition 
may not be sufficient to accomplish this result, it is hoped that the 
amount needed may be completed by additional subscriptions to 
the Gift Fund of the Society. Mr. Vanderbilt, in making his gen- 
erous gift, expressed the hope that the citizens of New York would 
come forward and assist the Fine Arts Society in the retirement of 
this second mortgage. The exhibition will be open till about March 
15. It is expected, from the scope and variety of the exhibition, that 
it will be the event of the art world in this city for the coming year. 
All expenses of collecting and returning works of art have been 
borne the Committee; they will be insured at the owner's 
valuation, and all possible care will be taken of them during the 
exhibition. 

Among the objects of special attraction will be pictures by Rem- 
brandt from the collections of Mr. H. O. Havemeyer and Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, also examples of Velasquez, Peter de Hooch, 
Rigaud and others ; a colossal model by D. C. French for the Statue 
of the Republic which adorns the centre of the Lagoon at the 
World's Fair; Mr. W. H. Fuller’s remarkable collection of pictures 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable and other painters of the 
Englis School of Landscapists ; with other English masterpieces 
lent by Mrs. Blodgett, and Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence’s famous Barye 
bronzes, over 100 in number. Tanagra figures and Greek vases 
will be shown by Mr. Altman, Mr. T. B. Clarke and other well- 
known collectors, There will be tapestries from the Barbarini 
Palace lent by Mr. Ffoulke of Washington ; tapestries of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries lent by W. Bayard Cutting ; arms 
and armor from the collection of G. P. Morosini; and objects of 
art, including ceramics, fans, laces, miniatures, enamels, etc., from 
the collections of Henry G. Marquand and other well-known ama- 
teurs. 





Art Notes 

THE ILLUSTRATED and fine-art books belonging to the Mercan- 
tile Library Association were exhibited at the library on Wednes- 
day. Among the rare works, more or less difficult to see elsewhere 
in New York, are Prout’s ‘“‘ Sketches at Home and Abroad,” Tur- 
ner’s ‘“ Harbours of England,” Yriarte’s “Les Bords de |’ Adriatique,” 
the Earl of Dunraven’s “ Irish Architecture,” Flaxman’s “‘ Outlines,” 
“ Hesiod” and “Homer”; de Goncourt’s * La Femme au 18me 
Siécle,” Anderson’s “ Pictorial Arts of Japan,” Detaille’s “‘ L’Armée 
Frangaise,” Ogden’s “‘ Army and Navy of the United States,” nu- 
merous Cruikshank works, Dobson's “ Hogarth,” and two volumes 
of Hogarth’s plates, Audubon’s “ Birds,” and Catlin’s “ North Amer- 
ican Indians.” 

—The Hopkins mansion on Nob Hill, San Francisco, which has 
just been presented to the University of California for an art-school 
and museum, is valued at $1,000,000, 

—An account of the life and works of Alexander Anderson, the 
first American engraver on wood, written by Frederick M. Burr, is 
to be published in an edition of 750 copies by Burr Bros. of 114 
Nassau Street. It will contain three portraits of Anderson (who 
died in his ninety-fifth year), numerous illustrations by himself and 
extracts from his diary (1795-8). 

—April 17 is the date fixed for the public opening of the fifteenth 
annual exhibition of the Society of American Artists, This will be 
the Society's first annual exhibition in its permanent home. 

—A memorial exhibition of the works of the late J. Foxcroft Cole 
was opened on Jan. 20, and is to remain open until Feb. 19. Cole 
was a pupil of Lambinet, but his work was strongly personal. His 
landscapes, cattle-pieces and marines possess much merit. A 
number of engravings, lithographs, drawings and paintings by the 
brothers, John and Seth Wells Cheney were placed on exhibition 
at the same time and are to remain on view until March 5. Most 
of the Cole paintings belong to the artist's estate, and are to be 
sold at auction after the exhibition. The two exhibitions are held 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 





Bishop Brooks’s Photographs 

We REPRODUCE the following item from the Boston 
Evening Transcript :— 

Before Dr. Brooks became Bishop, his photographs, though 
much in demand, could not be had by every one. He was much 
averse to having them placed on public sale, and once when he 
was asked to allow some to be sold at a fair in aid of St. Andrew’s 
mission, he showed some disinclination to comply and remarked 
that they would not realize much. This was met with the state- 
ment that it was expected that about $50 would be the result of 
such asale. The next day Dr. Brooks sent his check for $50 to 
the managers of the fair, but the photographs were not forthcom- 
ing. At length he was prevailed upon to sit for his picture, just 
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before Christmas in 1887. Three positions were taken, and all were 
perfectly satisfactory, but the picture which proved the most at- 
tractive to the public, and the one which his parishioners greatl 
admired and were eager to possess, is the one showing the full 
face. During the eight months subsequent to the development 
and finishing of the negatives, more than 3000 photographs were 
sold. Two orders were for 500 each. There has been a large sale 
ever since of all three positions, but the one especially sought after 
is the front position, In June, 1891, a private business arrange- 
ment was entered into with the photographer whereby a ro alty 
was to be paid on each picture of the Bishop sold, the proceeds to 
be used for mission purposes, This arrangement has been carried 
out according to the wishes of the Bishop and his associates. 

Whether a similar arrangement was entered into with the Lon- 
don photographers, who secured two fine negatives of the Bishop 
while in England last year, is not known. Probably not. One of 
“the pictures taken by the London artists represents Dr. Brooks 
sitting in a chair, with an open book on his knee; the other shows 
him standing. Both are considered good likenesses. Conspicuous 
on each photograph are the lines, “The Lord Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts,” “ The Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D.” 





The New Academicians 

ELECTIONS were held on Feb. 2 to choose successors to Ernest 
Renan, Camille Rousset and Xavier Marmier as members of the 
French Academy. The balloting resulted in the election of Vis- 
count Henri de Bornier, the poet, and M. Thureau-Dangin, the his- 
torian. The competition for the seat made vacant. by the death of 
Marmier was great, one of the candidates being M. Zola. Five bal- 
lots were taken without result. Zola received only six votes, 

Paul Thureau-Dangin is a fervent Catholic and a partisan of the 
constitutional form of government which—except in the “ Parti des 
Ducs” led in the Académie Frangaise by the Duke of Aumale—is 
discredited in France by the Louis Philippe experience. In defence 
of this experience, Thureau-Dangin has written in several octavo 
volumes a “ Histoire de la Monarchie de Juillet.” He published in 
1872, “ Paris Capitale Pendant la Révdlution Frangaise”’ ; in 1874, 
“ Royalistes et Républicains ” ; in 1876, ‘Le Parti Libéral sous la 
Restauration”’; in 1878, in collaboration with Beslay, “ Pie IX”; 
in 1879, “ L’Eglise et I'Etat sous la Monarchie de Juillet.” He is 
fifty-five years of age. 

he Academy is always reactionary in politics; it was imperti- 
nently Republican under Napoleon, it is monarchical under Carnot; 
but it is sometimes artistic in literature. This time, having chosen 
to be simply academic, it has elected the Vicomte Henri de Bornier. 
Bornier is sixty-seven years of age, and has never written a line 
that his teachers would have corrected. He has ever been accurate, 
precise and impersonally elegant. His first work was a poem on 
“ Dante et Béatrice,” a perfect example of home-made poetry. In 
1854 he produced at the Odéon “ La Muse de Corneille,” an anni- 
versary play. In 1861 he won the Prize of Poetry at the Academy 
with a poem on “ L’Isthme de Suez.” His Sra pleased him, and 
he won a new wreath every year with poems on “ La France dans 
l’Extréme-Orient,” “ Le Fils de la Terre,” “ Un Cousin de Passage”; 
with plays written for celebrations of Corneille’s anniversary ; with 
“ La Cage du Lion,” a tragedy, in 1868; “ La Fille de Roland,” a 
tragedy in verse, in five acts, in 1875; “Les Noces d’Attila”’in 
1880; “ L’Apétre,” in 1881; and ‘Agamemnon ” in 1886. 

He wrote in 1890 a tragedy, the Alexandrine verses of which 
were to be declaimed by Mounet-Sully as “ Mahomet,” but the 
“Grand Turk” begged that the great prophet should not be repro- 
duced on the stage of the Comédie Frangaise, and the play was 
withdrawn. Those who have read it, who love poetry, and are 
not for that reason prejudiced against Bornier, say that the loss is 
not irreparable. 

If one wish to learn the arts by which Bornier became an Aca- 
demician, one should read “ La Fille de Roland,” In a litera 
sense it is the least conventional of his works, and there is a breat 
of real patriotism in its harmonious verses; but it is strictly aca- 
demic. 





“The Young Person” as a Novel-Reader 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— : 
In the extract from Mr, Crawford’s paper on the novel, given in 
your issue of Jan, 7th, I note that he adds his protest to the many 
which have been directed against the thralldom of the Young Per- 
son. Mr. Henry James revealed his bitterness of spirit on the same 
subject several years ago; and he is neither the first nor the last 
author of unimpeachable respectability and predominant spirituality 
and intellect who has been something more than restive under the 
yoke of the Young Person. 2 
As far as my own observation goes, the parent is over-anxious 
and the novelist exaggerates his power of evil. I do not believe the 
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girl was ever born who could be corrupted by a work of fiction 
which was at the same time a work of art, no matter what its 
theme. She must have knowledge eas 2 to her in concrete 

and uncompromising text- parlance before the delicate 
pon ach or impressionist pictures of the artist can be anything but 
words to her. When I was fifteen, and given to exploring the 
shelves of my grandfather’s library, I came across a little black. mys- 
terious-looking volume, whose yellow leaves were spotted, and whose 
gilded title was almost gone. The title had been “ Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron,” however, and the book was promptly confiscated and 
hidden. I as promptly set to work to find it, and when I had done 
so I read it from cover to cover, much bored, and not able to see, 
for the life of me, why I should have been put to so much unneces- 
sary trouble. And I was not a backward child in other respects, 
nor can the “‘ Decameron” be said to handle its favorite topic with 
gloves; there is not a modern author of the first class who would 
not, in making a comparatively faithful translation, so bring to bear 
all his nice knowledge of English words and infinite subtlety of ex- 
pression that the ignorant girl of fifteen would be more mystified 
than ever. 

On the other hand, the Young Person of enlightened mind is not 
in the way of being hurt by the artist in letters, for she has a fine 
scorn of anything short of the worst class of French novels that 
find their way into translation. 


NEw YORK, Jan. 8. GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 





The Ethics of Autograph-Hunting 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In the January number of 7he Cosmopolitan appears an article 
entitled “‘ The Confessions of an Autograph-Hunter,” which seems 
to me to deserve a word of comment. Therein are recorded with 
smug complaisance sundry successful efforts of a young man (who 
is at the same time introduced to Zhe Cosmopolitan readers with 
his portrait and an editorial pat upon the shoulder) to secure by de- 
liberate deception the autographs of celebrated people. He tells, 
with ingenuous frankness, how, with utter disregard of truthful- 
ness, he carefully devised letters calling for answers, but so worded 
that the recipients should never suspect “that in answering my 
queries they were merely enhancing the value of a private album ” ; 
how to Mr. Cleveland he narrated some fictitious report about Heli- 
goland, so as to receive a denial of the rumor; how to Stanley he 
pretended an earnest desire to know the whereabouts of Living- 
stone’s son-in-law, in whom he presumably had no earthly inter- 
est; and how to those of whom he was honest enough to ask 
plainly for autographs, he “generally made a point of drawing 
their attention to the fact that I enclosed a card for them to write 
upon, J took care, however, not to enclose it” (the italics are mine) 
—the desired result being that instead of receiving in return a simple 
autograph, there should be some remark about the missing card, 

_ And this sort of thing, which the writer comfortably character- 
izes as “ mild imposture,” or a “ ruse,” is unblushingly offered with 
the statement that others may be as successful as himself if they 
start out “on the same lines.”” May I not through Zhe Critic, 
whose voice is always for good morals as well as for good litera- 
ture, offer a humble protest against this bit of degradation? I sup- 
pose all of us who love literature and art find a pleasure in seeing, 
and if it may be, in possessing some autograph nae of any of the 
great ones of the craft; but shall we fall so low in our greed as to 
pilfer from them what they may not willingly choose to give? Are 
we of such mettle that we can stand unabashed, with trumped-up 

questions, in the presence of those whose names are synonyms 
of truth and high ideal—of men like Tennyson or Browning ? 

¢ on such double-dealing! Let us write and ask for what 
we want like men, if we will; but for the sake of honor and man- 

, don’t let us try to obtain our will through false pretence. 
We would not treat our tailor so; and shall we seek so base an 
advantage from those who, by their noble work, make us “ heirs of 
truth and pure delight ” ? 


PHILADELPHIA, C. F. SAUNDERS. 





An American Jane Austen 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 
There seems just now in this country to be a revival of interest 
in Jane Austen’s works, which until very recently have been prob- 
utter] unknown to nineteen-twentieths of the present novel- 
reading public. She has generally been esteemed unapproachable 


in her way, but it occurs to me that our own country has roduced . 
one female cntody 


writer who strongly resembles and is scarcely inferior 

toher, I refer to Eliza Leslie, sister of the artist Leslie, whose fame 
is on her “ Cook-Book,” but who in “ Pencil-Sketches ; or, 
of Character and Manners,” described the people and man- 

hers of this country, both in provincial and metropolitan life, as they 
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were sixty years ago, with such shrewdness, humor and quiet sar- 
casm as Jane herself, in my judgment, has not surpassed. For 
variety and vigor, at least, the palm, it seems to me, must be awarded 
to Eliza, Her stage is somewhat wider than Jane’s, ard her char- 
acters are not so nearly alike. One grows a little tired, it must be 
owned, of Jane’s two le more) sisters; her rascals are just a little 
tame; and her heroines incline to be . Eliza’s sketches are 
exceedingly precious and delightful for their old-fashioned flavor, 
and may be accepted as a faithful portraiture, devoid of forei 

prejudice or native malice. The sketches were published in Phifa- 
delphia, in two series of one volume each, in 1833 anc 1835. I do 
not know of any other source of information about the habits and 
characteristics of the Americans of that period to be compared with 
this for fidelity, discernment and entertaining quality. The books 
must be somewhat scarce, I think, for except my own, I never saw 
nor heard of a copy, nor found one catalogued, It has occurred to 
me that some publisher might profitably issue a selection from these 
charming stories, and for this — I would propose the follow- 
ing :— The Escorted Lady,” ‘The Miss Vanlears.” “ Sociable 


’ Visiting,” ‘“‘The Travelling Tinman,” “Mrs. Washington Potts,” 


“Uncle Philip,” “The Album,” “ The Ladies’ Ball,” “The Wilson 
House,” “ The Reading Parties,” ‘‘ Laura Lovel,” “ John W. Rob- 
ertson ” and “ The Set of China.” 


BUFFALO, Jan, 16, 1893. IRVING BROWNE, 


A Busy Year for Publishers 


THE YEAR 1892 was the busiest, for publishers and authors, in 
the experience of The Publishers’ Weekly. That journai’s “ Weekly 
Record of New Publications” shows that it entered the titles of 
4862 works, exceeding by 86 the number (4776) recorded in 1886— 
the highest figure reached at any time before,—and exceeding by 
197 the titles entered in 1891, when they ‘ 


























numbered 4665. These 4862 titles do 1891 1892 
not stand for that number of new works | 3 | 
by American authors, but include re-| § & é 
prints from the English and other); , = 4 E 
sources, translations, importations and $3 id 3 
new editions, of which latter alone g 8 eo] 
there were 788 works. The lists for e 
the last two years are as follows: Ez, 5 5 
4 z Zz 
Bichon: ois:oscsiectawcteue fin sasedseean 1,105 735 367 
Theology and Religion 528 464 38 
UVODIUC..0.0>.0 20d y0000 000 ¥enedes 460 448 18 
hacks beget aed. bine oem cas nana 348 334 40 
Education and Language......++.+++++ 355 330 36 
Poe ry and the Drama.......+ssse0++> 163 172 87 
Political and Social Science.....,.....+. 197 222 14 
Biography, Memoirs........++0s+e0+0% 211 224 10 
Fine-Art and Illustrated Books........ 228 181 20 
Description, Travel......+.seeeeeeseee 139 173 19 
Literary History and Miscellany...... 251 165 27 
sf  : Ee CPE OP OEEREG ET: ree eee 124 149 16 
Medical Science, Hygiene ............ 108 128 27 
USOtR AGM c54. 4s.-00p0se0 hicsadaense 106 106 22 
Physical and Mathematical Science.,.. 97 gr 30 
Domestic and Rural.... ..++.seeseeers 79 57 4 
Sports and Amusements........++++++ 71 37 7 
ental and Moral Philosophy......... 39 . 29 4 
Humor and Satire... cscscacrivesses 26 29 2 
4,665 | 4,074 788 
4,074 
4,862 

















A Fight over Bourget’s “ Cosmopolis ” 


SeEInG IN Zhe Critic a note to the effect that Tait, Sons 
& Co. of this city were about to publish M. Bourget’s “ Cos- 
mopolis,” Messrs, Charles H. Sergel & Co. of Chicago wrote 
to us, on Feb. 2, as follows :— 

To THE EpIToRS OF THE CRITIC ;— 

We send you by this mail a package containing some of the 

rinted sheets and proofs of our authorized edition of “‘ Cosmopolis.” 

he book will be issued in paper covers and also in cloth, We 
shall send you copies as soon as the book is ready, which will be in 
a few days. We are aware that a New Y publishinghouse 
has announced an authorized edition of this book. We have 
before us a letter from the Paris publishers of “Cosmopolis,” 
authorizing us to publish the only translation in America, We 
cannot reconcile this letter with the statement of Tait, Sons & Co., 
and therefore presume some error has been made. Either Tait, 
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Sons & Co. have not been authorized, or two houses have been 
authorized to publish the same book. CHas, H. SerGEL & Co, 

On receipt of the above communication, we inquired of 
Messrs, Tajt, Sons & Co. whether their edition was an “ au- 
thorized” one ; and this is their reply, under date of Feb. 6 :— 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

Your esteemed favor of this date is just to hand, and, in reply to 
it, we would say that there is not a shadow of doubt as to our hav- 
ing secured the exclusive authorization to publish, in this country, 
M. Bourget’s “ Cosmopolis.” As we pay a large sum for the priv- 
ilege, it is inconceivable that Chas. H. Sergel & Co. can have ob- 
tained any similar right. We are just framing a notification to the 
trade, warning them against purchasing any other so-called 
“ Authorized Issue,” and it is our intention to consult our attorneys 
and ascertain whether or not an action for “ slander of title” would 
lie ne both the publishers and the trade issuing an edition for 
which the authority of authorization is wrongfully claimed. The 
exact wording of M. Alphonze Lemerre’s communication puts the 
question of authorization beyond all peradventure. It is as fol- 
lows :—* The right to publish the translation for America, it is well 
understood, is exclusive to your firm.” 

TAIT, Sons & Co., J. SELWIN TAIT, President. 





Ibsen’s New Play 


HENRIK IBSEN’S new play is called “‘ The Master Builder.” As 
usual with Ibsen’s plays, there is not much action in it, and not 
much plot. One act—the first—has been printed in Mme. Adam's 
Nouvelle Revue; and a part of another act—the second—has, by a 
coincidence, been published in Mr. Archibald Grove’s New Review. 
It is from the latter that we quote. In it Solness, the “ master 
builder,” tells Hilda Wangel about the fire that was the turning 
— in his career—how it gave him an opportunity to develop his 

usiness talents, but by resulting in the death of his twins deprived 
his wife not only of her children, but nipped in the bud, as it were, 
her great talents asamother. He has been telling all this to Hilda, 
and thus he brings the tale to a close :— 

“ SOLNESS (7 a subdued tone), Notice what I say to you, Hilda; 
all that I contrive to do, build, create in beauty, in security, in 
cheerful comfort—in grandeur, too—(wrings his hands). Oh, is it 
not fearful to think of - —? 

HILDA. What is so fearful ? 

SOLNEss, That I am obliged to weigh all this, to pay for it, not 
with rg but with human happiness, and not my own happi- 
ness only, but with that of others, too. Yes, yes, see that, Hilda ! 
That is the price which my position as an artist has cost me, and 
€very single day I have to look on while the price is paid for me 
anew—over again, and over again—and over again forever ! 

HILDA (rises and looks straight at him), Now, | am sure you 
are thinking about—about Aer. 

SOLNESS,. Yes, most about Aline, for Aline—she had her call- 
ing in life, too, just as much as I had mine. | (Hs voice gusvers.) 
But her calling in life has had to be spoiled and crushed and broken 
and smashed—in order that mine might have free course to—to 
achieve a sort of big victory. Yes, for you must know Aline—she 
also had a talent for building. 

HILDA, She? for building? 

SOLNESS (shakes his head), Not houses with towers and spires 
and things of that kind, such as I am busy with—— 

HILDA. Well, but then what? 

SOLNESS (softy, much moved), For building up the souls of 
little children, Hilda, building up children’s souls so that they might 
rise in equilibrium and into distinguished beautiful shapes, so that 
they might soar up into straight, grown-up human souls. That 
was what Aline had the talent for doing; and all that is lying un- 
used, and never to be used hereafter, of no service to anybody, ex- 
actly like the heaps of rubbish after a fire. 

ILDA. .Yes, but even if this were so——! 

SOLNEss. It zsso. It zs so. I know it. 

HILDA, Well, but in any case it is not your fault. 

SOLNESS (fixes his eyes on her and nods slowly). 
that is the great terrible question, ¢hat is the rtd 
me—both night and day. 


Yes, you see, 
t that is gnawing 


Hitpa. That? 
SOLNEsS. Yes, suppose that the fault was mine, in a certain 
sense, 


HILDA. Your fault! The fire! ‘ 

SOLNEss. All of it, the whole thing. And at the same time, 
perhaps, I am entirely innocent. 

HILDA (looks at him with a troubled gg 
ness, if you talk like that you must indeed ill, after all. 

SOLNEss, H’m, I shall never again in this world be really well 
on that point.” 
This may be subtle, but a whole evening of it would be a bore. 


Oh, Mr. Sol- * 
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Notes 


J. L. AND J. B. GILDER, the editors of The Critic, have acquired 
the controlling interest in that paper hitherto held by Mr. Charles 
E, Merrill. Mr. Joseph B. Gilder succeeds Mr. Merrill in the Presi- 
dency of The Critic Co, Miss Gilder and her brother founded Zhe 
Critic in January 1881, and have always been its editors. Since 
the beginning of the present year the paper has appeared in a new 
dress of type, and illustrations have been introduced to brighten up 
its pages. Literature will continue to hold the first place in its 
columns, but an effort will be made to render the paper more at- 
tractive to the general reader. The Critic's thirteenth year bids 
fair to be the most prosperous in its history. 


—An interesting lot of new books is announced for early pub- 
Jieation by D. Appleton & Co. We note “General Jackson,” by 
em Parton, in the Great Commanders Series—the author’s last 

iterary work, completed shortly before his death; the “ Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople,” by Mrs. Minto Elliot, an uncon- 
ventional sketch of a woman’s experiences in Stamboul; “ Com- 
mander Mendoza,” by Juan Valera, author of “ whe 0 Ximenes,” 
translated by Mrs. Serrano ; “ Stories in Black,” by Thomas Hardy, 
J. M. Barrie, Clark Russell and others, with portraits and illustra- 
tions; and the “Autobiography of Dr. Georg Ebers,”’ which will be 
uniform with the same publishers’ regular edition of his works. A 
third edition of Maarten Maartens’s ‘“‘ God’s Fool”’ is on the press, 


—The picture of Darwin’s study at Down printed in last week's 
Critic will be found in the new edition of the “ Life and Letters of 
Darwin,” published by Messrs. Appleton. 


—During the present month Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
will publish W. G. Collingwood’s “ John Ruskin: His Life and 
Work,” with many portraits and illustrations. Mr. Collingwood, 
from his position as secretary to Mr. Ruskin, has had an excellent 
aaa of playing the rdle of Boswell, and he has improved it, 

is book, however, is critical as well as personal. It will be in two 
editions of two volumes each, one with the illustrations on India- 
popes. to be “limited.” The same firm announce the “ Life and 

ritings of Jared Sparks,” with portraits, edited by Mr. Herbert B, 
Adams, This book will be in two volumes, with portraits; but 
there will be but one edition of it, and that limited to 500 copies. 


—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just ready the complete 
works of J. G. Whittier in seven large octavo volumes, of which 
they print two editions—one a handsome library edition ; the other 
an “ Artist’s Edition,” limited to 750 copies, which will be num- 
bered and the numbers registered when sold. This edition is 
printed on English hand made paper and illustrated with photo- 
gravures, een hg and etchings on India-paper. a 
the artists who have made the illustrations are Mary Hallock 
Foote, Howard Pyle, C. S. Reinhart, W. L. Sheppard, E. W. Kings: 
ley, E. H. Garrett, W. T. Smedley, Irving R. Wiles, J. i sar 
Brown and Gilbert Gaul. Each volume is bound in parchment 
and silk, with cover design by Mrs. Henry Whitman. The edition 
comprises Mr. Whittier’s completed works, as revised and rear- 
ranged by himself. ‘“ The author has provided carefully prepared 
head-notes for a large proportion of his writings, giving the his- 
torical facts, legends, incidents, recollections of persons and places, 

uotations, etc., which became the inspiration, or suggested the 
theme, for many of his best poems. He has also given much other 
information, which will greatly assist the reader and add largely 
to the enjoyment of the works. There is also a full equipment of 
appendixes, containing special notes and explanations of the text, 
besides full indexes for both the prose and the poetical works. 


—Similar editions of Dr. O, W. Holmes’s complete works in 
thirteen volumes are announced for early publication by the same 
firm. There will be thirteen portraits of Dr. Holmes in the “Artist s 
Edition,” together with portraits of his distinguished contempo- 
raries and illustrations by F. V. Du Mond and others. Dr. Holmes 
has personally supervised the preparation of this edition, supplying 
new prefaces, introductory and explanatory notes, etc., wherever 
required, and it comprises his memoirs of Emerson and Motley. 


—Dr. George Macdonald’s “ Heather and Snow,” at present run- 
ning in the Glasgow Weekly Mail, will be published in book-form 
by Messrs. Harper & Bros, 


—It is proposed, says the Pall Mail Budget, to place in the 

arish church of Tachbrook, near Leamington, a memorial to the 
. late Mrs. Charles Kingsley, whose last days were spent in that se- 
questered little Warwickshire village. The vicar of Tachbrook has 
collected 120/. towards the cost of the memorial, the exact form 
which has not yet been decided upon. The matter awaits the re- 
turn to England of Miss Rose Kingsley, who has just joined her 
sister, Mrs, Harrison, abroad. Mrs. Harrison (better known to the 
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novel-reading world as “ Lucas Malet”) has been wintering on the 
Continent for the sake of her health. 

—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has sent The National Observer 
a story which will run through four or five numbers of that jour- 
nal. 
—Certain French authors have organized a society for pro- 
tection against publishers. Among the sixty-odd members who 
have already B sce it are Emile Zola, Alphonse Daudet, Léon 
Daudet and Edmond de Goncourt. The society held its first 
(private) meeting on Sunday, Jan, 22d, at Marguery’s. 

—Up to Date is the jin de siécle title of a journal just started in 
London. The ges genomes state that they advertised their willing- 
ness to pay 5/, to anyone who guessed the correct title of their 
forthcoming publication, and out of several thousands of postcards 
several individuals guessed the right one. 

—Prof. Henry Drummond will deliver the Lowell Lectures at 
Boston this spring. The subject will be “ The Evolution of Man.” 
Prof. Drummond, says 7he Bookman, has not yet decided as to 


the date of the publication of these lectures, but has taken steps to - 


protect his copyright in America. 

—Mr. Irving's acting version of Lord Tennyson’s “ Becket,” now 
on the boards of the Lyceum, is much shorter than the original 
version of the play. 

—Mrs. Isa Carrington Cabell’s book of out-door-sketches, entitled 
“Seen from the Saddle,” has just been published in Harper's Black 
and White Series. a the works of fiction just published by 
Harper & Bros, are “A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales,” by 
Ruth McEnery Stuart ; William Black’s new novel, “ Wolfenberg”’ ; 
“From One Generation to Another,” by Henry Seton Merriman ; 
“Catherine,” by Frances M. Peard; and “ Time’s Revenges,” by 
David Christie Murray. They have nearly ready “ The World of 
Chance,” by W. D. Howells; “White Birches,” by Annie Eliot; 
and “‘ Katharine North,” by Maria Louise Pool. 

—Lea Bros. & Co, of Philadelphia are bringing out a. fourth 
(revised) edition of Henry C. Lea’s essays entitled “ Superstition 
and Force.” 

—The Rev. John Batchelor, author of “The Ainu of Japan,” 
has translated the Book of Common Prayer into the Ainu tongue. 
The MS. will be sent to press in March, This indefatigable mis- 
sionary and folk-lorist still continues his collection of and researches 
into the traditions of those “ hairy aborigines” of Japan, and our 
“poor relations” in the Aryan family. 

—The Rev. George W. Knox, an American missionary in Japan 
and translator of Japanese philosophical works, is engaged in leisure 
moments on a translation of the life of Arai Hakuséki, one of the 

atest of Japan’s literary lights of the eighteenth century. The 
ography of Arai is unique, and opens a large window into old- 
time literary Japan. 

—The Home Publishing Co. of this city announces “ The Chief 
Factor,” “ the first novel published in America by Gilbert Parker of 
London,” a rising young English author. 

~—It seems passing strange that a statesman should relieve the 
monotony of his official routine by writing, not historical essays or 
studies in political economy, but books for childish readers. Yet 
that is just what the late Lord Brabourne did, and very successfully 
from every point of view. His name (Edward Hugessen Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) was probably unpronounceable to most of his 
readers, but his writings were their delight. Lord Brabourne was 
the son of Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart., M. P. for East Kent, and 
was born at Mersham Hatch, Kent, on April 29, 1829, and was 
eed at Oxford in 1850, He represented Sandwich in the 

ouse of Commons as a Liberal from 1857 to 1880, and held vari- 
us political posts of the second rank. His elevation to the Peerage 
occurred in 1880, His publications are :—* Stories for My Chil- 
dren” (1869), “Crackers for Christmas” (1870), “ Moonshine” 
(1871), “Tales at Tea-Time” (1872), “Queer Folk” (1873), 
“Whispers from Fairyland” (1874), “River Legends” (1874), 
“ Higgledy-Piggledy ” (187 5), “« Uncle Joe’s Stories" (1878), “ Other 
Stories” (1879), “Mountain Sprite’s Kingdom” (1880), “ Ferdi- 
nand’s Adventure” (1882), “Friends and Foes from Fairyland ” 
(1885), He also edited “Letters of Jane Austen,” his maternal 
Sreat-aunt (1884), and published “ The Life, Times and Character 
of on Cromwell” (1877) and “ The Truth About the Transvaal ” 

1), 


{I 


—"Socialism and the American Spirit,” by Nicholas Paine Gil-: 


Man, author of “ Profit-Sharing between Employer and Employee,” 

‘will be published in a few weeks by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
~The University Settlement pra Be a free reading-room 

and a circulating library at the Neighborhood Guild house, 26 De- 


Street, on Feb. 1, and will have a more formal opening later. 
Books and periodicals in many different languages are provided, 
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and may be used by men, women and children alike. The reading- 
room will be open every evening, except Saturday, from 7:30 to 
10:30 o'clock, and is entirely free. Persons who want to take books 
home from the library must pay 25 cents a year for the privilege, 
unless they are under sixteen, in which case it will cost them but 
cents for twelve months. Books will be given out on Tuesday aa 
Thursday evenings from 8 to 9:30 o'clock. 


—The Pittsburg Art Society on Feb. 2 gave Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie a reception as a mark of its appreciation of his gift.of a mil- 
lion-dollar library to that city and $50,000 a year forever to keep it 
up. Mr. Carnegie made a speech. 

—Since the late William Bell Scott's “‘ Autobiographical Notes” 
appeared, Mr. Swinburne no longer calls him his “ dear old fast 
friend,” but a man “born for a sign-painter in Cambo or in 
Thrums,” “ whose name would never have been read but for his 
a associations with the Trevelyans, the Rossettis and 
myself,” 


—George P. a of Rochester, N. Y., announces 200 copies 
of areprint of “A History of the Indian Wars with the First Set- 
tlers of the United States to the Commencement of the Late War,” 
with an Appendix containing accounts of the battles fought by Gen, 
Andrew Jackson, 


—With its eighteenth annual report, the Hospital Book and 
Newspaper Society (a most commendable charity) issues an appeal 
for reading-matter, to be addressed to its office, 21 University Place, 
and for funds, to be addressed to Mrs. Fordham Morris, Treasurer, 
45 East 30th Street. 


— Behind the Veil,” a poem of over a thousand lines found 
among the manuscripts left by the late Prof. James De Mille, author 
of “‘ The Dodge Club,” is announced by T. C. Allen & Co, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, who will publish it for the author's widow. Dr. 
Archibald McMahon of Dalhousie College (where De Mille himself 
once held a chair) will edit the poem. 

—Dr. Charles C. Abbott, the naturalist, is engaged upon a study 
of nature in her nocturnal aspects. He finds that animal life at 
midnight is often more active than at noon, 

—Columbia College has over 600 university students (students 
with a degree from some college or scientific school who are pursu- 
ing professional or post-graduate work)—a larger number than any 
other institution in the United States. . 

—The following statement is published by request :— 

“17 MADISON PLACE, Washington, D, C., Feb. 1. 

“The public advertisements of many ‘ biographies of James G, 
Blaine,’ pretending to be ‘authentic’ and ‘authoritative,’ compel 
me to state that no biography or ‘life and work of Mr, Blaine’ is 
authorized or approved by myself or any member of Mr. Blaine’s 
family ; that no manuscript by Mr, Blaine or any private letter or 
paper of Mr. Blaine’s or any material for biography has been given 
out to anyone. If in the future any ‘ authentic’ or ‘ authorized’ 
biography should be prepared by competent authors it will be au- 
thenticated and authorized by myself. HARRIET S, BLAINE,” 

—The third course in the series of Columbia College Lectures in 
coéperation with the Cooper Union, are being given in the great 
hall, at 8 o'clock, on five consecutive Tuesday evenings, the gen- 
eral theme being “ Municipal Conditions and Problems in the 
Capital Cities of Europe,” and the lecturer Dr, Albert Shaw, editor 
of The Review of Reviews. The special subjects are:—Feb. 7, “ Met- 
ropolitan London, Past, Present and Future”; Feb. 14, “ Paris, its 
Municipal Forms and Arrangements”; Feb. 21, “ Berlin, and Ger- 
man City Government”; Feb, 28, ‘Rome, and Some Recent 
Phases of Municipal Progress in the Italian Cities” ; and March 
7, “The Modern Remaking of Vienna, with remarks on Buda- 
Pest.” The lectures are illustrated. No tickets of admission re- 
quired, but the doors are closed at 8 P.M. 

—Mr. Alfred Hayes, author of “ The March of Man” (now in its 
second edition with Messrs, Macmillan), Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
and Mr. Norman Gale are about to publish a work of verse to- 
gether, says the London Literary World. It isto be issued from 
the Rugby Press in a limited edition of 150 copies, The book 
will issue from the Bodley Head, Vigo Street. 


—Prof. Isaac Sharpless will read a paper on “ The Relation of 
the State to Education in England and America” at the eighteenth 
scientific session of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science at the New Century Club, Philadelphia, on Feb, 23. 

—A suggestion in 7he Harvard Crimson seems to have started 
a movement now on foot to erect a — Brooks House, which 
shall be the centre of religious life and work at the University. Mr. 
Edwin H. Abbot, Secretary of the Class of 55, to which Bishop 
Brooks belonged, after consulting with prominent classmates, has 
drawn up a circular letter which will be sent to every Harvard 
graduate. He himself heads the subscription-list with $10,000 as 
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the first pledge from his class, and $20,000 more is promised from 
the class, providing the necessary $300,000 be raised before the 
next commencement in June. 

—* The School for Scandal” was successfully performed on Feb, 
2 at this season’s first public appea ance of the pupils of the Ameri- 
can Academy of the Dramatic Arts. The entertainment was given 
under Mr. Sargent’s direction at the Berkeley Lyceum. 





Current Criticism 


THE “ FORBIDDING” IN MR. HARDY’s NOVELS ;—I have not 
read “ The Hand of Ethelberta,” but “ Tess” is not the only one 
of Mr. Hardy’s novels which repels me by what is, to me, the “ for- 
bidding ” character of its “conception.” There is a tale of his 
about a woman who adored an effigy of a dead lover. ‘I gladly 
fo the rest. Well, “it gars me a’ grue,” to quote a better 
writer, and the /rzsson, if new, is none the better for that. There 
is ‘Two on a Tower,” where the heroine, a widow, is not infre- 

uently described as “warm.” Her child, by a second mar- 
riage, through some legal misadventure or mischance, is to be born 
without a legitimate father. So she marries a clergyman—a bishop 
if my memory holds good—and imposes the babe on that prelate. 
It may be my “ gentility,” or it may be my partiality for a married 
clergy, but somehow | do find the “ conception” of “Two ona 
Tower” to be “ forbidding.” 1 don’t like the practical joke on the 
clergyman ; and the “ warmth” of the widow seems too conspicu- 
ously dwelt upon. Again, I find a similar “ forbidding” quality in 
“Tess,” as I do, and have always done, in “ Clarissa Harlowe.” 
Poor Tess, a most poetical, if not a very credible character, is a rural 
Clarissa Harlowe. She is very unlike most rural maids, but then 
she comes of a noble lineage. She is not avenged by the sword of 
Colonel Morden, but by that lodging-house carving-knife, which 
seems anything but a trusty stiletto. She does not die, like Clar- 
issa,as the ermine martin dies of the stain on its snowy fur, 
but she goes back to the atrocious cad who betrayed her, and wears 
—not caring what she wears—the parasol of pomp and the pretty 
slippers of iniquity. To say that all this is out of character and 
out of keeping is only to set my theory of human nature against 
Mr. Hardy’s Siaete ge of it. I never knew a Tess, as Mr. Thack- 
eray was never personally acquainted with a convict. Her be- 
havior does not invariably seem to me that of ‘a pure woman,” 
but perhaps I am no judge of purity, at all events in such extraor- 
dinarily disadvantageous circumstances.—Andrew Lang, in Long- 
man's Magazine. 





MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS’S BOMB:—Messrs, Harper Bros, of 
New York have lately printed and published, and Mr. Brander 
Matthews has written, the prettiest possible little book, called 
“ Americanisms and Briticisms, with other Essays on other Isms.” 
To slip it into your pocket when first you see it is an almost irre- 
sistible impulse, ped yet—would you believe it ?—this pretty little 
book is in reality a bomb, intended to go off and damage British au- 
thors by preventing them from being so much as quoted in the 
States. Mr, Brander Matthews, however, is so obviously a good- 
natured man, and his little fit of the spleen is so evidently of a 

ing character, that it is really not otherwise than agreeable’ to 
andle his bombshell gently, and inquire how it could possibly 
come about that the children of one family should ever be invited to 
fall out and strive and fight over their little books and papers. It is 
a to accede something to Mr. Matthews. Englishmen, and 
Saturday Reviewers in particular, are often provoking and not fre- 
quently insolent. The airs they give themselves are ridiculous, but 
‘ nobody really minds them in these moods; and, fer contra, Amer- 
icans are not easily laughed out of a good conceit of themselves, 
and have been known to.be as disagreeable as they could.— The 
Speaker. 





AUTHORS UNLIKE THEIR CHARACTERS :—There is a curious 
idea in the public mind which I have heard several poets and au- 
thors mention with amusement. It is that the writer who touches 
strongly on the tender passion in his books must necessarily be an 
adept in love. Now, when one may depict all the other passions of 
the soul—hatred, malice, envy and all 
not be supposed to be a human monster, why it needs more experi- 
ence to write of love than of all other emotions is an enigma I have 
never been able to solve. When Amélie Rives wrote “ The Quick 
or the Dead”’ I heard a hundred people of average good sense de- 
clare that she must have a very tender and ardent nature, These 
same people had read “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” without receiving 
the impression that Robert Louis Stevenson must necessarily be a 
fiend incarnate. If one cannot write of love without loving, can one 


write of brutality without being a brute? Must one have kissed to 
brag of a kiss ? 


Then one must have murdered to write of a mur- 
An imagination that cannot conceive the one without the aid 
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uncharitableness—and yet > 












of experience would surely be too feeble to paint the other graphi- 
cally, * * * It is my personal belief that one finds most in an 
author’s books of what one finds least in the author himself. | 
mean to say that we are likely to deify the qualities in which our 
own natures are lacking, and that we find the same difficulty in 
keeping this evident deification out of our work that Mr. Dick ex- 
perienced with the head of King Charles the First. It is not by 
any means the man with the tender, sympathetic nature who writes. 
the pathetic things that bring the tears to your eyes. It is not the 
man who finds life a perpetual holiday who gets off the jolly little 
Verses that you smile over. It is not often the woman with whom 
the maternal instinct is a passion who writes the tender lullabies 
and cradle songs.—Amne Reeve Aldrich, in Kate Field's Washing- 
ton. 





e The Free Parliament 

[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 
venience of reference.} 

QUESTIONS 

1692.—1, Who was Bourdillon, who wrote, ‘The night has a 
thousand eyes,” etc,; and what is the title of these verses? 2. What 
was Mrs. Browning’s pet name, to which reference is made in one of 
her poems? 

Detroit, MIcu. E. B. H. 


fr. Francis W. Bourdillon, born in 1852, is one of England’s still 
living minor poets. The beautiful poem, of eight lines only, is entitled 
* Light.” It is given in the last line of *‘ Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations,” 
where the last line is unhappily misquoted; it should be, ‘‘ When love is 
done,’’ A new volume of his poems is about to appear. See the Sup- 
plement to Allibone.] 


1698.—1. In The Albion of 13 Aug., 1870, appeared a letter, copied 
from the New Orleans Zimes, enclosing what purported to be an un- 
ublished letter of Poe, dated Richmond, 29 Sept., 1849, addressed to 
‘ Mr, Daniels of Philadelphia."”” The sender of the communication said 
he found the letter among the papers of J, T. Tompkins of Burlington, 
N.J. Poe here confessed that ‘The Raven’ was written by one Sam- 
uel Fenwick, who sent it to him, and died while it was in his hands. 
Poe also explains how the poem happened to be published with his 
name. I do not find that any of the biographers of Poe mention this 
letter, but am in doubt whether they failed to do this because they knew 
not of it, or because they thought it so obvious a forgery that it was 
not worth consideration. Were there such persons among Poe's 
acquaintances as Messrs. Fenwick and Daniels, or are they otherwise 
known ?—2, According to the catalogues of the Cookie (Mass.) 
Public, St. Louis Mercantile, Milwaukee Public, and Philadelphia Mer- 
cantile Libraries, the author of ‘ Justine’s Lovers,” published anony- 
mously in 1878, was Mrs. Jane L. Howell. The Supplement to Alli- 
bone also credits the work to her, But the publishers (Harper & Bros.) 
write to me, under date of 18 Nov., that they ‘‘ do not know Mrs, Jane 
L. Howell, nor were we aware that she claimed to be the author of the 
sto! a mos the continuer of Allibone or one of the librarians please 
explain 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss, W, M. G. 





Publications Received 


Recetrr of new publications is acknowledged in this column, Further notice 
of any work will nd upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 


Anacreon, Tr, by T. Stanley. Ed. by A. H. Bullen. $7.50. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Andersen's Mirchen, Ed 0. :B. Super. goc. D. C. Heath & Co, 
Bazin, R. A Blot of Ink. Tr. by Q, and P.M. Francke. soc. Cassell Pub Co. 


Black, W. Wolfenberg, §$r.25. 
Brooks, P. The Wine at the Feast’s End. asc. 
Cabell, I. C. Seen from the Saddle. 

Collyer, R. Things New and Old. 
Curtis, G. W. Proceedings at the 


Dearborn 


arper & Bros, 

E. P Sane: ye 
r & Bros, 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$x. 
Memoria] Meetin,: of the Unitarian Club of 
New York. Printed by the Club, 
Cassell Pub Co. 


ont aonb Chicago: F. J Schulte & Co, 
tt, B. merican 5 icago: F. u 
Fenn. M. Nurse Elisia. $1. : Cassell Pub, Co, 


Field, H. M. Story of the Atlantic Telegraph. $1.50. 
Garden and Forest. Vol. V. Jan.-Dec., 1892. 
Grinnell, G. B. Blackfoot Lodge Tales. $1.75. 
Gilmore, G. W. Korea from its Capital. $1.25 
a, H.C, Superstition and Force. 


Chas. Scribner's Sms. 
Garden and Forest Pub. Co. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Phila.: Pres, Bd, of Pub, 
Phila.: Lea Bros, & Co, 


Merriman, H. S, From one Generation to Another. Harper & Bros. 
Michelet, J. On the Highways of Europe. Tr. by M. J. Serrano. &:5;, Pub. Ce 
Moffatt’s Drawing Copies. Nos.1to6. 2d. each. London: Moffatt & Paige. 
Murray, D.C. Time’s Revenges. Harper & Bros. 
Ole Virginny Yarns. Ed. by W. H. Stewart. 1c. P 

Portsmouth: N. E. Whitehurst & Sons. 
Peard, F. M. Catherine. Harper & Bros, 
Stimson, F. J. Inthe Three Zones. §r. Chas. Scribner's — 
Stuart, R. M. A Golden Wedding and Other Tales. Harper & Ce, 
riges. O.L. Browning and Whitman. oc. Macmillan & Cn 
Under King Constantine. $1.50. A. D. F. Randolph & 
Waller, E., Paes of. Ed. by G. T. Drury. §1.7s. Chas. Scribner oie 
Walker. H. Three Centuries of Scottish Literature. 2 vols. $3, Macmillan 
Winter, E.C. The ish Treasure. soc. obt. Bonner's Sens 
Wood, J.S. An Old Beau. §$. Cassell Pub. 
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CASSELL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 

By JULES MICHELET. 
ON THE HIGHWAYS OF 
EUROPE. 


By JuLes MicHELET. Translated from the 
French by Mary J. Serrano, 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

To any one who 3 acquainted with the writings of 
M., Michelet it is unnecessary to say that the present 
yolumie is most captivating in style and matter. It is 
a book that every traveler will read to refresh his 
memory and every stay-at-home will read because it is 
the next best thing to a tour abroad. 


By G, MANVILLE FENN. 
NURSE BLISIA. 


A Novel. By G. MANVILLE FEnn, author of 
‘*Commodore Junk,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

* In this story Mr. Fenn makes a trained nurse his | 

heroine and a young doctor his hero. The author's 

we'l-deserved reputation is amply sustained in this 
new and thoroughly original production of his pen. 


By JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 
AN OLD BEAU. 


And Other Stories. a JOHN SEYMOUR 

Woop, author of * iramercy Park,” 

‘* A Daughter of Venice,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 

12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Wood, although one of the youngest of Ameri- 
<an writers of fiction, has already won flattering rec- 
ognition. Writing as he does of the scenes and subjects 

of to-day, his stories have a contemporaneous interest 
That! is ba attractive, 


“LAURA DEARBORN.” 
AT THE THRESHOLD. 


A Novelette, By LAURA DEARBORN. 1 vol, 
16mo, unique cloth binding, 50 cents. 
The ‘** Unknown Library.” 

A pvetic story of intellectual exaltation, strong in 
imagery, bold in subject, and masterly in treatment. 
Philosophy, the arts, the sciences, the relations be- 
tween the sexes and kindred subjects are treated from 
an after death standpoint, with marvelous speculation 
and felicity; whi'e through all, a broad human love 
pervades the book, whic enthralls alike the casual 
novelist and the student of social and domestic prob- 


lems 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


THE FAMILY Lire oF HEINRICH HEINE. 


One hundred and twenty-two Family Let- 
ters of the Poet, hitherto unpublished, 
from his college days to his death. By 
his nephew, Baron LupwiGc VON EMDEN. 
From the German by CHARLES DE Kay. 
gr four portraits. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 


1.50. 

In these letters addressed chiefly to his mother and 
sister, one gets a new and more familiar view of the 
German poet. That their publication, therefore, must 
be re; das an important literary event will 
evident to all who duly appreciate the genius of their 
gifted writer. 

A DIARY OF THE 
SALISBURY PARLIAMENT, 
1886-1892. 


By Henry W. Lucy, author of ‘‘ The Dis-. 
raeli Parliament (1874-1880),” ‘‘The Glad- 


stone Parliament (1880-1885).” With many | 


humorous illustrations by Harry Fur- 

NIss, and a complete Index. 1 vol., 8vo, 
sxira ee cleth, Bilt to fee Me ode pp. xii, 530, $s. 00. 

by the same author 

as tales 4 a LO Sirecny n its sketches of 


egies cae hostilities which gives to oe 
— a pe pin cm alway wanting in a mere chronicle 


figures. The illustrations by Mr. Parnes 
oy Rd fh vigorous style. 
By RENE BAZIN. 


A BLOT OF INK. 
A Novel, Translated from the French of 
Rene Bazin by ‘‘Q” and Paul M. Francke. 
1 vol,, t2mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 
cents. Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 
“O” might have written this story himeelf, so much 
does it possess of his own dashing st style 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Cassell Publishing Comp’y, 





| A GENTLEMAN'S SMOKE. 


| YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by Mansunc Bros. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
brated Brand “ Pickings,” 


























FOR DURABILITY AND UNIFORMITY 


senor THE BEST 


12 pens different patterns, sent for 


teal, peespotd, ‘on receipt of @ cents in stamps. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
81:0 Broadway, New York. 








Since 








Remington Typewriter. 


progressive improvement of the REMINGTON TyPpE- 
WRITER has been steadily carried on. 
policy will be unceasingly pursued in the future. 
is to-day not only Unsurpassed but Unapproached for 
Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of 
Work, Simplicity and Durability, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAISIANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, 


1873 a policy of careful, constant, and 


The same 
It 


NEW YORK. 











CROUCH 





& FITZGERALD. 


Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 


"]JNo. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. ~ 


NEW YORK. 





Livwe: 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges 
tion natural and easy. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WorkKS, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 





FOR ALL MEN. 
aomel s eyele ext year—beter begin ts Year 


aoe ees 


al the world wi 
ys: 
pallor two 2 





a the Dutch Process 
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The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Litera 
ture and the Arts. 


TEN CENTS ACOPY. $3 A YEAR. 


BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 15 
tents; over one year old, 25 cents, 





PosTPAip to any part of the United States or 
Canada. To foreign countries included in 
the Postal Union, $3.50 a year. 


New SupscripTions may begin at any time 
during the year. 


PAYMENT, when sent by mail, should be made 
in money-orders,, bank checks, drafts, or 
registered letters, Money sent in unregis. 
tered letters will be at the risk of the sen- 
ders. 


THe Dare at the right of your name on the 
address label shows to what issue your sub- 
scription is paid, The change of this num- 
ver to that of a later issue is your receipt 
for remitttance, 


Supscrisers wishing their paper discontinued 
will please give the publishers timely notifi- 
cation in writing. 


In Orperinc CHANGE oF ADDRESS, or dis: 
continuance, always give the name of the 
post-office to which your paper is sent, 

4 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED to send the names 
of friends to whom they desire specimen 
copies to be sent, 


TRADE Orpers should be sent tothe American 
News Company, New York. 





Special Offer to Old Subscribers 


One subscription with one sew subscriber, in one 
PE ick Es eco vonscctaderccvedaeececss $ 


One reeatetion with two sew subscribers, in one 


eee e ere eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ree 


7 5° 


One su! 
OME remittance........ 5. .sescceceeseeeee oe 20 00 


No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommudate subscribers who desire to obtain two 
or more periodicals through one agency and at reduced 
rates we will, until further notice, receive orders for 
Tue Critic and other reputable periodicals at reduced 
prices, which will be furnished on application, 


ee 


Terms for Advertising. 


(14 dimes to the inch—140 lines to the column.) 


Unspecirizp P.iczs, Spacirigp Paags. 
soc, pet agate line each in- | a4c. per agate line each in, 
sertion, sertion, 


Ten per cent, discount on yearly contracts for rooo lines. 
[wenty per cent. discount on yearly contracts for asoo 


Gnes. 
THF CRITIC COMPANY. 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 








CELEBRATED HATS, 
—AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between aad and 23d Streets, 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK 


Palmer House. Chicago. g14 Chestnut St., Phila 
t@” AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Gold Medal Awarded, Paris Exposition, 1830 


THE CHASIPION CLIP. 


es 5 


The er mor wd reader will recognize the importance 
of a perfectly fitting eyeglass frame. 
We pay special attention to adjusting eyeglass and 
spectacle frames to the features. 
BE. B. MBEYROWITZ, Manufacturing Optician, 
104 E. 23p Sr. (one door East of Fourth Ave.) 











MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 








J. & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street. New York. 











“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
TRUNK LINE. 


FOUR-TRACK 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts, 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic en River and through 
the a baneaiins ene = 
ll trains arrive a from GRAND 





‘ CENTRAL STATION, -_. te and 42d St., 


New York, centre of Hotel and 
ONLY RAILROAD STATION - NEW YORK. 





| The Critic 




















Clubbing List. 

To accommodate subscribers whe 
desire to obtain a number of periodi- 
cals through one agency and at reduced 
rates, we will, until further notice, 
receive orders for THe Critic and 
any of the periodicals named below at 
the prices given in the columns headed 
“With, Taz Critic.” (The price of 
Tue Critic, alone, is $3.00.) 
gan yl PERIODICAL. hyped 
$2 50 |Advance (new),.....+.....- $5 40 

1 50 |American Agriculturist..... 4 40 

4 00/American Musician...... | 625 
4 00|Andover Review (new)..... | 6 75 
S OO JATORR, 0 cc cvvccccsecc coe 7 25 
4 00 /Art Amateur..........+... 6 75 
4 00{Atlantic Monthly....... 6 40. 
t 00 |Author........ Poeesevsucn’ | 40 
2 00 |Babyhood............00---. j 4 80 
1 00|Book Buyer...........++++ | 4 00 
4 00|Century Magazine..........| 6 70 
1 oo |Charities Review........-..| 3 80. 
2 00 |Chautauq wan .,.....+-.-- | 5 00 
3 00 |Christian Union,........... 5 70 

3 50|Churchm an...........+00-- 6 50 

3 00 |Congregationalist (new).....| 5 90 

2 40 |\Cosmopolitan........+..+.. 5 40 

3 00 |Current Literature....... 5 75 

1 75 |English LIllustrated....,.. 4 50 

1 00|Farand Near...........++- 3 8 

4 00/Forest and Stream.......... 6 50 

SC CRIP OIE 6 widdcdeee asic veeets 7 25 

4 00/Garden and Forest......... 6 25 
2 50|Good H ousekeeping........ 5 50 
4 00|Harper’s Weekly........... 6 35 
4 00|Harper’s Bazar............ 6 35 
4 00|Harper's Magazine.. | 6 35 
2 oo |Harper’s Young People... 475 
3 00 se oagagaainae iin cea eae ++ 3 5 70 

5 BOLI 009-0664 > <r 9de cess ee 7 5c 

I 00 Ladies? Home Journal......| 4 00 

MEIER ewatcis)cerdieriskinne | 7 50 

3 00 Lippincott’s Magazine...... § 25 

3 00|Macmillan’s Magazine...... 5 75 

5 00/|Mag. of American History. . 7 50 

3 50|Magazine of Art.......+++.- 6 00 
3 00 |New England peace 5 75 
3 00 |New World .......ceseees 6 00 

3 00 |N. Y. Observer (new). pone 5 25 

1 oo |N. ¥. Weekly Post.. > 4 00 

1 oo|N. Y. Weekly Times....... 3 95 

1 o0 |N. Y. Weekly Tribune,.... 3 90 

5 00 |North American Review... 7 25 

S00 IWIN oa cine tects 64 Was ees 5 75 

3 00 |Political Science Quarterly. 5 75 

5 00 |Popular Science Monthly.,.. 7 50 

7 50|Portfolio ....... Eee Tre 10 00 

3 00 | Public st b0 dbsioedee's 5 75 

© GR AP WOR is bios wide sccvesedvent << (a 

2 50 Review. of Reviews. ecb dene 5 50 

3 oo ft. Nicholas..........+++-+ 5 70 

3 00 |Scientific American... .... 5 75 

3 00 |Scribner’s Magazine... 5 60 

2 ov |Shakesperiana........+...+- 5 00 

r 75 | Youth’s Companion (new).. 4 50 

2 40|Wide Awake............+- 5 30 

£ OG I WGIRE ons sie dan bebe veces 4 00> 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. When 
no date is mentioned by subscribers, we begin 
with the current number. 

Remittances in all cases should be b 
Orrick Money Orper or by CHECK or ir 
payable to the order of The Critic Co. 

Tue Critic Company, 
52 & 54 LArAverte PLAceE, New YoRms — 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Tescuee Acencr. 
S Oldest and best known in 





U.S. 
3 East 14TH co. N, ¥. 


——— 





CONNECTICUT, 


Hartford, Connecticut (én the Suburds). 
COBSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 
W $500 . Every advantage for culture, 
po wand health. Number limited. Cir- 
ith full particulars. 
ee eee hank 3. tavee, Biadenk 


yme, Connecticut. 
Bose HALL SCHOOL. A family and 








atory anon Se for boys; highest ref rom 
from mem 7 the Yale Faculty. 
.' G. Bartiett, A.M., Principal. 


Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
Location accessible, penais, © See Col- 


Meee Kile,” ae pi s. MacLEAN, 


Waterbury, Conn 
S% MARGARET'S. "DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 











Advent term. Ei Beene opens ix 
“ag The Rev. Francis F ecestt. 
Miss Mary R. Francis. Principal. 








MARYLAND. 





land, Baltimore, 2x Mt, Vernon Place 

Mee ISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME 
ScHOOL FOR Senta. Eleventh Fe’ Complete 
course. Special advantages in usic, 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
T BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 





Regu! ter course Octeber rst, le 
Send for st = sal and Davin Fae 
“LD., Dean. 5 


” 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 

RS POTTER'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Ri ms in September, 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful location. College pre- 

paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 








Worcester, Massachusetts. 


ey ee 
or est St.— or 
J E09 Sead for Catalogue. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ag ag peed COLLEGE. Cuanpier Scien- 
pew education. S; Ity, 
Cheit by 


gineering Address, President, or 
Professor E.R. RUGGLES. 











NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
CAdares. poe. Souno WOMEN anp GIRLS. 





ress e, 
Mrs, Gartrupe S. Bowzn, M.L.A., President. 





soca New Jersey. 
TH JERSEY INSTITUTE. begins 
J Both sexes. Prepares fi Poet ber: College, 


or Business. French, German, Art, 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 
H. K. Trask, Principal, 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s Soesting 
for Young Ladies, Climate mild 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
Seen. HBIGHTS SCHOOL. 
= axtractive School 


Ones se pene MOREY, Principal, 
Sure HILDA'S. “Sent SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Sum- 


MER conan S yg ast. Terms, $60 to $75. 
Addoun Oe ee to 26th, Terms, $250. 














NEW YORK. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New Vork. 


boned COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 

Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
bpd healthful, New Building with mod- 

ern improvements. Session begins Sept, a1, 1892. Send 
talogue, 


for 
E. S, Frissez, D.D., President. 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 


Sept. rsth, x Address. 
i MISS HARRISON. 











Newburgh, New York, 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will begin 
September 93d, 1802. 





New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. Prepares for all colleges for men and 
women. NewSchool house, Well equi eeet Gym 
nasium. Billitary drill eader V. Ss. asng S 
L. C. Mycatr, Head Master. 


New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN KINDERGARTEN AND 
M ELEMENTARY CLASS, Froebel System 
—Ninth ty , b Oct. 34. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 


New York City. Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts, 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 











New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near trgth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Pine Plains, New York. 
EYMOUR SMITH ig 
S* ae. ¥ Healthy rors. pb 


ottenn, Nt: eee modes, For petcuar, 


OHIO, 














Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND 
pense, FOR ag B Lapigs, ae 
tages in terature, — Art, Ora 
tory, Physical and Culture Wali ¢ erm begins 
Sept. a9, 1892. " 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Chambersburg, Pa, 
\ X TILSON COLLEGE FoR 
miles southwest of Harr Couey. in famoug Fitp 
Cumberland Valley. erie mate, avoid. 


chr 
Courses. Music 2 MES mag 
Buildings, Steam Heat, citandiome Park, Lara Sheet 


Laboratories, etc, 
Rev. J. Epcar, fgg. Pre. 


. Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

6 OODFIELD” BOARDI 
Wiésiicrcs of the late ae to 
oll ph 2 apg A AS 

Established 18 


wer mW $ia7 _occems of Phila, 
‘wo h from New York. F 
Principal of * Woodfield,” Logan, Phis Pan 








jm Sapes FOR eee, Grats, the. 
Mme. etta 

Marion T L. i French Sarases Sei 
ewe years. Terms, $300a year, Address H, 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
A Under 








VERMONT. 





Burlington, Vermont. 
Sie BISHOP HOPKINS HALL, The Diocesan, 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev, LUCIUS M, HARDY, M.A. 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 

RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
anp TecuwicaL Desicn ror Women. Practi- 
cal instruction in design for Carpets, Wall- 
paper, ms, 28 all Art Industries, Also most com- 
— method of Home Instruction. School open all 
For terms and further particulars, address 

} o President, Mrs, FLorence Evizasetu Cory, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL IN: 
{ INSTITUTE, Board. 


8; fi 
Business. Military drill’ Wholesome disse, 
pline. ie ant fy tesation in 
coun’ erms erat a. H. F 
Principal. ad H. Ross, A.M., 








New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Strees. 
A tory and ri erpangg oe FOR GIRLS. 


attention to college > 
tion. Boo t ers in Modern es. on 
nesium. Resident students. Mary B. Wenves, A.B., 


and Lois A, Banas, (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue. } 





New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
M'» PEEBLES’ Aue ures [pores 
Boarding Da ior Girls, Re-opens 
Thunday Oct, athe 





New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AYAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 

S STITUTE L’'T’D. Gym classes for 
Boys and Men under constant 





























4 Nati ren ench and German Teachers, | Medical § 3 ty. 

Byamndiom Cortieate ot admits to Smith College, | Send for circular, Dr. Watson L, Zavacn. 

Crambury, New Jersey. 6 West 48th Street, New York City. 

Piamut tate AND SCHOOL FOR IS§_SPENCE'S BOARDING AND DAY 

” Rav. C. F. Garnison, Prin. go alt od y. A 
Taglewood, New J pase a No more than eight pupils con- 

earn’ SCHOOL FOR aay oy Re- 
a e admi to V r. Wellas. 10g West s4th Street, New York. 
ley, and Saith 02 = ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W, of the 
Carouine M. Gerrisu, A.B, poo Me od y pops wil bet A limited 
"Prech id num taken ; tuition 
72 souNe ae SEMINARY ADMITS foual fi tnglish ro. Cours Coates of Tasructon Freehand Al the 
Smith, peter, and V: on contifiente, ele and yee German, Singing, 
arch naTuee Home Co ae agg yg EH ® salning 
ESR Mins Eumice D. Sewact, Principal, Department for ents will receive 
Hoboken, N regular instruction in i of Educa- 
lew Jersey. . tion, Art, Selenes and Singing, in a to the 
TEVENS SeHooL. THE ACADEMIC DE- | training in Kindergarten methods proper; the full 
the Stevens Institute of _ ae. course covers two years, School opened Sept. 12. 
is 1892. A received at the school, 109 West s4th 
Shomer o's Science, Law, New York City 


90 per year, or $so per term, 





is valuable in proportion to 
An Agency influence. If if smaroly bones o 
vacancies and tells That * ae poy Fes tif itis, 
teach i? late raped pene th 
teacher and recommends Recommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y, 





Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS, "Ret 
erences ; Pres. Dwight, New Haven; ‘ 
Ds. J, Fee he wm Walker, pel ; Rev. E. E- Hale, Boston ; 
(A.B. (aby The. 7 ial ) $d." 


Nee eine ole Un.), 136 Lexington A: FO, 





erg 


RROLL SEMINARY AND Fou. 


M ‘= SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” 





Washington, District of Columbia, 
N ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High. 


je tor . Certificate admits to. 


. and Mrs, WM, D, CABELL, 











William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer and Printer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N.W. cor. 48th St., N.Y. 


FRENCH Fine 








AND OTHER 
FOREIGN Stationery.}: 
° Sample Book on applica-{ 

Send for Catalogue tion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


—————_ 


' DRY GOODS. 





Special Brain Food and Nerue Tontc 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


COMPOSED OF THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE Ox BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM, 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and 


nervous debility. 


It is a vital nutrient 
on each label. 


For sale by leading druggists, 


A ite, not a labora’ phoss 
Panrhics with full famed Henke free on application to 


F. Crosby Co., 


56 W. asru Sr., N. ¥ 


hate, Formula 








FINE ART. 
The Best Portrait of Tennyson. 


Th ¢ the age of Etched from life b 
Raine PAE Othe tee tale: ball life sive” Of tite 
oo fd a py ft ie ene Se 
im) 0 t+) 
shee Naaschin.” ‘Unsigned ardaiy’ eeaats 


ern dra cots on 
8.00 A A tow ry signed es $s on Japan 
im, $75.00. § illustrated 
Pato Se oaileuns ter cs 
for oc Holiday presents, wi ~ 
wade nagar ow ya on receipt of ten cents in sta: 
Frederic Le eoorig 9 


1 & Co,, Paris, Chicago, and 20 
16th Street, New York. 








Pictures in Oil and Water Colors, 
THE WORK OF AMERICAN ARTISTS A SPECIALTY 


A Choice Collection always on Exhibition, Inspec- 
tion and Correspondence Invited. 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 
237 FirrH AVENUE, 
Two Doors Above a7th St. 


Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 

Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HOTELS. 


Boston, U.S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS 


St. Denis Hotel, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Broapway anv 1rTH St., Or. Grace Cuurcn, N. Y. 
Balarged by a new and handsome addition with al, 


Tercmisonhad Ooh tas ictal 


_ Taylor’s ae 


gap re TAYLOR. 


NEW YORK. 























OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 

IN THE WORLD! 
CHE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, any Book you may 
iesire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST.., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hal) Park. 


The New 
Handy-Binder 


made specially for the Tue Critic will hold 








twenty-six issues of that Journal without caus- 
ing it to bulge, It will be sent to any address 
in the United States or Canada on receipt of 
One Dollar. 
One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 
Apprrss, THE CRITIC CO., 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 
of town patrons anylng ta the line of to not 
tals, Stationery ee. to y ohn hed and foreign, 
Correspondence sated Catalogue. 
BRENTANO'S: ging my NEW YORK. 


RARE AUTOGRAPH continually. 


BOOKS WILLIAM ry tet BEnJaui®, 


75: Broapway, New 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 


BOOKBINDER, 
University Puace anp Tentx Srreet, 
Levant binding, our Nome inlaying, clean- 
ing and repairing a specialty, 


STANDARD AND RARE prea 


Books punched fc old sak, Cacagor mae. 
’ —~ 














Books purchased 





Arnold, 
Constable & Co, 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS, 
RONGEANTS. 


OUR SPRING IMPORTATIONS 
of these desirable fabrics will be 
found to present new designs and 


colorings, and qualities unexcefled. 


CHINA SHIRTING SILKS 


New glace effects, Stripes and 
Checks, extra fine qualities. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








AMUSEMENT. 


Y’S THEATRE, Broadway & 30th St. 
Every evening at 8.15. Matinees begin at 2, 


Suaxsrerr’s Merriest Comedy 


TAMING THE SHREW. 
Miss Rehan, Mrs. Gilbert, Mr, Lewis, Mr. Clarke. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 


In active preparation: TWELFTH NIGHT 


WANTED. 


LITBRARY position 
clopaedia work preferred have ave xperenc nein 


bm excl references. Address HENRY BatDWiN 
the Critic, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 


To Authors. 


Atype written MS. stands a much greater 
chance of speedy reading than one written 
with a pen. Any publisher's reader will 
tell you this, Miss Sarah Fletcher, 58 Willys 
Ave., Middletown, Conn., copies manu- 
scripts on the typewriter at special rates 0 
authors. Miss Fletcher refers to the Rei 
of Wesleyan University. 




















Ww po beh mien | Yorx. ae 
Dealer Magatines and ether Periodicals: Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 


pata ocuE 35 READY, © §. Opty Bae 
be Paper Free. ae 


BLAIR C co., 











